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The defirdtioris of the key terns usKi in the Working Papers haTC been 
adopted from the U.k. Report on DecontraLization for National and Local 
Development (Pages 38-S9) and are riven below; 

• 

(1) Central ■Government ; the headquarters of tGchrdosd services or the 
level’ of government primarily responsible for relations with local autho- 
rities (lAsually the national ^vornmont in a unitary system , and either 
the national or state goverrmena in a federal system). 

(2) Local Government or Local Authority ; these terms are interchangeable 
(usually "local government" refers to the system and "local p.uthority" to 
the unit) in referring to a political sub-division of a nation "or, in a 
federal system, state, which is constituted by law and has substantial 
control of local affairs, including the power to impose taxes. The govern- 
ing body of such an entity is eleetcad or otherwise locally selected, 

(3) Special Organizations ; for the developmcjnt of certain regions of 
groups are not considcrod as local authorities. They are considered 
vihcre the need arises, however inadequately, because of their relation- 
ships, both with central government and loc.al authorities. 

(4) pBCfin t.ral 1 z ation ; refers to the transfer of authority on a geog- 
raphical basis whether by deconcentratlon (i.e, delegation) of authority 
to field units of the same department or level of government, or by 
devolution of authority to local government units or special statutory 
bodies, 

(5) Community Devslopmont; the processes by which the efforts of the 
people themselves arc united with those of governmental authorities to 
improve the economic, social and cultural conditions of communitiesj to 
integrate these communities into the life of the nation and to enable 
them to contribute fully to national progress. Community Development 
EroATamaj^ Es comprehend the activities of one or more govermont a ^ncy 
in stimulating the self-help effort of the people , in providing te cli- 
nical and material assistance to make such effort effective and in asso- 
ciating the people generally with government activities. 
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There is to be found in all countries of South .and South East teia 
sme tom of both urb^an and rural local self-governnient.. In soae countries 
local goTOrnment has a long history while in others it is rci'-tiuely 


recent in origin. In some, local government has been built on the founda- 
tions of tradition'XL and sisplcr forms of cosniimal self-govornncnt. It 
cannot be said, however, that local self-government is firs-dy established, 
or functioning efficiently or that it is based on the fullest participation 
of* local coirjaur.ities and ever the entire region It is still, only in the 


early stamps of its growth. 


2, The importance of developing a soinad sjstesi of local self-go vernaent 
is now generally recogrdzed, Loc^xL goverrihcnt is ne3Gs.eary as the founda- 
tion for democratic political institutions at the ns-tionsl lovaL. In 
developing countries it is parti cul.arly important as a stabilising and 
integrating factor. It provides a tr-aining ground for na.tlon,al leaders. 

It makes possible popular p'orticipation in politics and effects a diffusion ' 
of political power, ■ 

3* Pro^arames of economic and social development -could be made more 
effective and meaningful through the association of local authorities in 
their formulation and implementation. The people’ s participation in the 
planning process will increase their receptivity to new ideas and practices. 
It helps in making central activities in the field of planning and develop- 
m®it more realistic and more responsive to local needs. PopuL-or involve- 
ment win also make the results of plaming more enduring. It may also be 

/noted that 
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noted th-it the devolution of rejsponsibilitise to locol -.uthorities would 
both relieve the ccntrol government of the burden of -attending to the details 
of local problons and m-ake possible their solution mth greater knowledge and 
efficiency. Such devolution will inorease the spaed .and effectiveness of 
administration at sll levels .and also facili tats the coordination of tech- 
nical services at the field level, .In effective pystoiri of locoL government 
is an important instrument of national development and provides means to 
mobiiiae and improve manpower resources and increase national productivity* 

4, It is the realization of the potentialitios of local government for 
assuring the stability of newly ost'.blishc-d politic':! systems, improving 
public administration, ond fan accelerating economic and social development 
that has led centrol governments to devote attention to the creation and stre- 
ngthening of local authorities ana the concept of centre! assistance to local 
authorities has acquired a new meaning and slgaificance, 

5, A philosophy of loc:il government and of its proper place in the govern- 
mental system of a country is necossar;^ for determining the right system 

of central-local relations. The problems of local government should be 
apparoachod primarily from the point of 'view of the citizen -and only second- 
arily from the point of view of the central government or its technical 
and administrative roquircaonts. Efficiency should not be .given primacy 
over democracy but should be reconciled with it. Local government should 
provide the ordinary citizen with opportunities for participation in the 
administration of local affairs and to serve the community. It needs to 
be emphasised further that local government is not merely a system of 
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noted that the devolution of responsibilities to local authorities would 
both relieve the central government of the burden of attending to the details 
of local problons and make possible their soluxion with greater Icnowledge and 
efficiency. Such devolution will increase the speed and effectiveness of 
administration at all levels and also facilitate the cooi*dination of tech- 
nical services at the field level* to effective system of local government 

is an important instiniment of national development and provides means to 
« 

mobiliae and improve manpower resources and increase nitional productivity* 

4, It is the realization of the potcntialitLes of local government for 
assuring the stability of newly established politic il systems j improving 
public administration, and for accelerating economic and social development 
that has led central governments to devote attention to the creation and stre- 
ngthening of local authorities and the concept of central assistance to local 
authorities has acquired a now meaning and signi^inunce. 

5, A philosophy of local government and of its proper place in the govern- 
mental system of a country i® necessary for determining the right system 

of central-local relitionc!. The problems of local government should be 
approached primarily from the point of view of the citizen and only second- 
arily from the point of view of the central government or its technical 
and administrative requirements. Efficiency should not be given primacy 
over democracy but should be reconciled with it. Local government should 
provide the ordinary citizen with opportunities for pcorticipation in the 
administration of local affairs and to serve the community. It needs to 
be emphasised further that local government is not merely a system of 
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representative government but is also a system of responsible government. 

The execution of local administrative powers must be controlled by elected 
or otherwise locally selected representatives who are responsible to the 
local community directly or indirectly for their administration, 

6, It is in this context that the respective roles of the central and 

local governments should be determined. In developing countries the func- 

j}ions which central governments should undertake arc wider in scope than in 

functions 

advanced countries. Besides the traditional/ o- central governments such 
as the defence, law and order, justice, the regulation of economic life 
and the like, it has to undertake a wide variety of new functions in the 
interests of social and economic development. It has to take the initia- 
tive and stimulate and encourage developmental work. It has to engage direct- 
ly in such work on a large scale to accelerate the pace of development. 

The framing of policies in regard to development, providing the finances 
for the plans of development allocating resources as between different areas 
and functions , setting administrative machinery for development and this 
includes the system of local government -inspiring nd guiding the agencies 
set Up for developmental work, providing supporting services, supervising 
the standards of performance-, conducting research ond evaluation are 
functions which the central government cm adequately fulfil. 

7, Attempts have beoa made to define the responsibilities of the 
central government, but it mu®t be added that there can bo no absolute and 
precise division of responsibilities between central and local governments. 
Most functions of local government are in a sense shared with the central 


/ government 
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government and the central government must continue to bear the ultimate 

responsibility for the adequate performance by local authorities of the 

functions allotted to them. There is a mutuality of interests between the 

central and local governments ind they depend on each other to a great 

extent for the performance of their respective functions. Central-local 

relations therefore should be on a basis of partnership and cooperation , 

and not overlordship and dictation. The centre has an obligation to streng- 
« 

then,local authorities as much in its own interests as in those of the 
latter. ‘It should issist „nd guide them in such fields as finance, per- 
sonnel, procurement and storing of supplies, planning for urban growth, 
rural development, land use, programme improvement, coordination among them 
otc. Central services to local authorites would also be needed for the newer 
functions of development that may be devolved on local authorities, * 

# 

Central assistance of the ri^ht kind and amount should be mads avail/-^ 
able to local authorities to enable them to develop into competent and 
autonomous bodies which cm effectively fulfil their role as partner of the 
central government in the task of national dovelopmont, 

8, The intention to develop the competence of local authorities and to 
assure their autonomous functioning needs to be translated into a plan of 
action and a well-thought out and comprehensive scheme of central assistance 
suited to the conditions of each country must find a place in the long term 
plans of national development, 

9, As stated earlier , all typos and stages in the development of local 
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authorities are to be found in the countries of the region. There are 
considerably variations botii in content and in the manner in which central 
assistance is given to local authorities. It is '’Iso probably true that 
only in a few countries central assistance is provide with a real urge 
to develop autonomous ^nd competent local authorities. This is not surpri- 
sing where deficiencies in tochniej. man power and other resources are pro- 
nounced and emphasises the need for long term comprehensive planning. 

• 

10. ^ In view of the differing hist jrical circumstances $ political and 

social Conditions in which local authoribes have come into being in diff- 
erent countries; it is unlikely thao central-loc-’l relations will develop- 
in the same manner in all countries. Nor is it desirable that an identical 
pattern of central -local relationship should be aimed at in view of V’j*ying 
circumstances. 

11. From the point of view of the development of an effective system of 
local government it is necessary to insisc that there shouli be a periodic 
and SYstanatic appraisal of the effectiveness of the methods of central 
assistance within each country. MotLods proved to bo inalequito should be 
given up and there should be a roadincss to experiment with new methods. 

12. In effecting decentralization and handing over responsibilities to 
local authorities; it will bo necessary to accept calculated risks. 
Interchange of information andi experience between different countries of 
the region should prove valuable so that there may be a selective blending 


/of methods 




of methods best suited to the needs of the respective countries. 

13, A willin.jness on the- port of the central government to transfer 
by stages wide areas of responsibilities to local authorities, perhaps at 
first under strict supervision which may be relaxed as the local authorities 
gain confidence and experience , is fundamentsl to the success of local 
government. In the initial stages, in countries which have not yet developed 
elected local bodies, devolution may in the first instance be to local 

, field b,gsnci6s of the central government. Powers so devolved may be trans- 

m 

ferred later to appointed , or partly appointed and elected local agencies. 

# 

The transfer of responsibilities could be effected gradually as local 
authorities take shape and gain administrative experience and self-confidence. 
Special ad hoc agencies too could be used transitionally to devolve power 
to local authorities. 

14, It is sometimes possible, and indeed highly desirable that local 
authorities should spring up by the people' s own efforts. Well planned 
community development efforts and cooperatives can be useful instruments 
for initiating and strengthening local government and should be widely used, 

15, The approach to the problem of decentralisation suggested here is 
empiric. Theoretical considerations alone cannot determine either the 
allocation of functions between central and local authorities or the 
manner of effecting decentralisation, or any other issue that arises. 

The system of decentralisation adopted should be flexible and powers 
transferred should be adjusted to the particular circumstances and needs of 

/a country. 
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the country. It should however, aim at creating ultimately local authori- 
ties which can handle their own local problems with competence and make a 
significant contribution to all round national development. 


un/kkg, 
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1 , The framinji of a local governi^ent syste'i for a country 

raises iiucied lately all the probleias connected with local government of 

areas, structure, levels, functions, finances, central -local relations, 

and methods of supervision and control, ija idea of the objective 

to be realised through ’local govormuent and of its place in the 

governxnent of the country is essential before these problems can 

be •solved. Without a philosophy of local government and a firm con- 
» 

viction of its necessity the task of f railing a local government system 
cannot be undertaken with any prospect of success. 

2. The first ouestion to be answered is whether the main 
outlines of the Local Government system should be included in the 
Constitution of the comtry or could be safely left to be regulated 
by ordinary law. There is a view that Local uoverniient should be 
"anchored in the constitution" or alternatively snould be dealt with 

in organic laws. The more co»mnon practice is to leave Local Government 
to be dealt with b^ ordinaiy ■ llw suppleiuonted by ministerial rules 
and regulations. 

3, The great advantage of proscribing the main outlines of 
the local government system in the national constitution ita»lf is that 
it would secure local autonomy against attack by governments dominated 
by party and political considerations. It would help to avoid too 

/ frequent 
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froquant changes in tho systcLi that militate agsinst its taking root. 

It would servo to oupnasize tho doiuocratic character of tho national 
constitution. The basic principles of local goverrii:ient only noed to be 
embodied in tho constitution. To assure flexibility and froGdom for 
growth the details of the structur j powers, functions, etc. should be 
left to be dealt with by ordinary law or r^giolations. 

It is necessary to emphasize h^re chat the maintonance of a 

system of local govornr*ient and its autonomy should be common ground 
« 

beuroen political parties and between Central and Local autnorities. 
Without such agreement sn autonoraous local government systeii could’ 
hardly survive, 

4, The questions of the areas and tho levels of local 
authorities are intor-rolatod and depend on historical, geographic and 
ethnic factors as much as on technological and administrative consi- 
dorations and the presence or ahsunce of a sense of coimnunity in 
neighbourhood areas. There is no universally applicable rule according 
to which the areas of local authorities and the nuaber of tiers can be 
determined for all countries, Ilvory country will have to dotermine 
those questions with r:ference to its own particular situation and 
requirements . 

5. }?rofu tho experience of Western coun trios and of the newer 
countries it may be inferred that two uriits of local self-government, one 
suiall and tho other large aro ideal. The former should be the largest 

/unit in which 



mit in which a sense of coflimunity exists and the latter should cover 
•the largest area frou. which most technical services that are reqaii-ed 
can be provided efficiently. It should not, ho\i?ever, be sc large that 
elected councillors cannot meet frequently. 

"The units of i-iOdern Local aovornment ought to be either 
large or small, and not betwixt and b:U?een. There is an unanswerable 
case for larjii^e units of administration, with great resources at their 
back, qapable of uackliiig extensive pi'ojects and of plaiming compre- 
heifsively over wide areas j and there is a no less C‘-.gent case for 
really small units - suiall enough to maintain close touch with the 

1 / 

individual citizens sud to be directly responsive bo their wishes”." 

6. The question of are^s should be considered primarily in 

relation to the cfficiont administratioxi of the different technical 
services for wnich local autnerities are, or will be responsible 
e.g. Education, major roads, public works, electricity and others in 
which decentralization may be effected. Studies of the optxuum areas 
for the efficient adiiiinistration of elementary and secondary education, 
public health, social services, and agriculture at certain minirium 
standards have been made by the UlfESCX), khO , and other d^ agencies 
as vxell as by certain national bodies. The optimum area for the efficient 
provision of differoxit services varies with the stuiidards of service 
aimed at, the area and population to be covered and facilities of 

/ .communication. 
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Ct.D.H. Cofe Local and Regional Governments, p. 169 
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coEiEiunicatioii. It would dosirablo to bast' local govorniiiont ar^a 
* on th-. opti iUia required for tn^ ^.ifici^nt administration of tochnical 
s^rviCoS cnti-ustjd to it. x siz_ of ar a tliat will mak- possible 
thw officiant adciiiustration of a lar^,^ nuijb^r of technical services 
should b^ chosju for tho larger autnority. 

7, Tv. chili cal coxisid.rs bioivS point to a larg., aiua and support 

ed 

thv. vicirr all oi braciii^ pr.Sv.nt/n r^.. Ii Local 'autlioriti.,s cr^ bo bo 
eoi p-ridious or wulti-purjjos- cuthoriti.s, rv.SjjOQSiblo for oiivironmontal, 
w^lfar-j and dovolopnaii-al c.i'Yic.Sj -nd if th^.^' are to bi r.proson- 
tative as vjv. 11 as roSponsiblo to Local v.locborat.S 5 ~ both of which they 
should bo, - the constitution oi rv.ali} s jail u ibs of the base and 
lairly large u.its conbaiiixng tho iiaxiiiiUL of t.cnaical facilitios 
possible, appear to bo bov b for most counuri.s. 

8, Tho boundaries of tho larger and the smaller unius should, 
in the main, follow tho* boundarivS of oXisting adniinistratiVw sreas so 
Chet bhe Sonse oi coimuunity lo stored by history may not b. lost in any 
roadjustmont. The dovviarcation of tho ax- .oS should bo such ihat the 
ontire populaiion is covorod. x. principle that Ley bo applied in narkin^ 
out arooS IS that of tho service Coiitrc - rural ar.a with an urban 
cenbre towards which it ^ravibet s, and wioh whicn its oconouic, social 

a/ 

and cultbiral coiibscts a'o jiost close. 

Local viovernmont in Saskatchewan j 

Local 'joverniaont Conbinuing Goraxiittoo, 1961. 
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Means must be introduced of th^ smaller with the larger 

^ authorities, in ord^r to str^nethen them and uo coordinate 
their activities, 

9, Other important criteria in determining areas, such as 

financial resources ease oi sUj,crvision and difficulties of inter-local 
co-operation, reinforce the case for newly developing countries opting 
for areas as large as possible in erdor that they may bv-come strong 

and viable* 

• 

1(3, The financial capacity to support tho services appropriate 

to local govermiont is an ii.iportant criterion in determining local 
government ^reas, but is secoiidary to the area r-quiroments for tho 
performance of the technical services tnomsolves. Finance can be 
taken care of by the assignment of taxes and grauts-in-aid as may be 
needed. 

11. There is a second aspect of the area problem to which attention 

must be paid: the rolationsnip of urban to rural authorities, it is 
generally accepted ^hat metropolitan areas and great conurbations 
should be constituted into independent arecs in direct relationship 
with central governments. Otner urban areas should have elected councils 
of their own and admiiiister most of the environmental and welfare 
fuiictions. But whether these should be included within the jurisdiction 
of the larger rural local autnorities is a debatable question. To 
exclude thorn would make rural authorities financially woaki to iiiclude 
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theui ivJ-giit proY a hardship to th to’Uics i.s w-ll as a lower level 
pf services. On the wh^le, it would appear to bo luost advantageous 
to recognise theiu as pai'ts of the rural authority (county or district) 
for certain purposes and allow them a greater moasux-e of autonomy in 
local ri.ai.tGrs than is normally permitted to the smaller local autho- 
rities, A hierarchic rela&ionship should be avoided, if the autonomy 
of local authorities is to be real. 

12. The considerations that should weigh in the determination 
of levels or tiers of local government arcs the availability of 
financial resources, technical considerations, the availability of 
competent technical personnel and local leadership, economy and 
efficiency in administration, simplicity and the capacity of the public 
to understand and operate the system. The levels should not be more 
than are indispensable for the performance of the public services. 

Too many levels confuse the public, lead to inefficiency by dividing 
responsibility, i. creases expondituro and make heavy domnds on the 
scarce administrative and technical personnel. Where there are too 
m. ny levels, none of them may have adequate work, tho authorities tend 
to become ornai^ental and cease to be fuTictional. For these reasons 
the multiplication of levels should be avoided, 

<|i 

13. For support lUi^ technic.- 1 services three levels have been 
identified; (1) the level at whicn technicians cone into direct contact 
with the public I (2) the level at wnich supporting seirvicos like 
supervision, supply, planning, training and applied research operate 

/ (3) tho level 
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(3) the level at which over-all develo^cient services operate iacludin^ 
Comprehensive policy formulation, legislation, financing,, national 
plaxinin^ and major public worses. 

14. The povisvs and resj^onsibiliti s co'/eloped upon local 

authorities must depend on icctors such tlio size of the local 
authority, its liiaanciai resource^, i&s e: perieiice nd competence 
in adi'flinistrabioii, etc. These vary irom countrj’- to couLitry, It is, 
obviou^, however, tint m moot d8\;'elopin_ cf uxi tries the actual powers 
anfl func cions of loccl authorities c re ne. pro as compared with the 

m 

powers which could be entrusted to tasm, A precise division of 
functions and powers between central ^ovornment and local authorities 
within the province of each is neither practicable nor desirable. 

But to demarcate an ar3a of pov/ers and functions, is priiuarily the 
responsibility of local authorities, is both possible and desirable. 

And this field should be as wide as possible. The poiM'ers to be 
assigned should be determined oii technical and administrative con- 
siderations and should xiot cep'^nd on political com\;'ei.ience. The 
powers to bj entrusted to local authorities should bo common ^^round 
between political parties in the Staoo and not a metier of controversy. 

15* Functions and services which at present are largely in 

thc 2 hands of Central aovernmont and its field agoncies but which 
could bo n-^eeutralisod in varying degrees are indeed many. Tiiese 
would iiiclude a variety of services aifscting the development of 
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agriculture and natural resources, town atid country planningi communi- 
cations, economic developiiienu, public health, social services, public 
worics, general services for central departments such as tax collectiion, 
the management of properties, public buildings, etc, 

16, Some of these functions could be bended over to local 
authorities wuollyi but in most, especielly the tocnnical services, a 
division ol r esponsibiliti.-s bebi;cen the central government and local 
authorities ivould be necessary. The devolution of powers should be 

as extensive t s possible aiid as tecnnically qualified personnel become 
available and local coiupctcnco increases there should bw a transfer 
of responsibility for certain technical s^-rvices or parts of them 
to local authorities. 

Legal and Idministrative Irovisions to strengt'hen local Govejmment ; 

17 , It has been pointed out earlier in this Paper that one 
of the first questions to bo decided in .stoblishing a system of 
local goverximont is v<hcther it should be oiven a basis ixi this con- 
stitution or organic laws or in the ordinary laws of the country. 

Apart from the basic laws or statute directly concerned with local 
government, v. rious other laws enacted by the state legislatures 
aifect the scope of the powers vested in local authorities arid their 
exercise, Thes-o may be simply regulctory of the services provided by 
local authorities or definitely restrictive. Local authorities may be 
compelled to undertake particular services and subjected to directions 
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from tho central goTernmeiit to a degree that renders their autonomy 

k- 

fictitious. But such laws may also be a source of strength by 
providing additional scope and freedom of action for loc’.l authorities 
within reasonable bounds. Laws which add to the financial capacity 
of local authorities, vest in them greater authority in eVv-ating and 
developing public scrvic.s, and operating them b/ systems which local 
authorities consider suited to their rcqrir aments, and which provide 
financial support for services entrusted to local authorities, add 
to ihu strength of local gov.rumants . Such a strengthening of local 
authoriliiGS can be effected in regard to any of th^ numerous fui.ctions 
of local authoritios. 

18 . Developments in tocnnology, the movement of populations, 

and the growing complexities of modern life render it difficult for local 

authoritios established ui-dor simpler conditions to provide the services 

nodded by a more advanced society except thi’ough cooper-.tive action or 

amalgamation. Generally speaking, the growth and devolopmont of local 

authorities has owed much to commui.ity cf ix.tercsts and there is frequently 

maoh opposition to proposals to amalgamate, pirticul rly where a high 

degree of civic pride has dev -loped as a. result of the successful 
of 

operation / local authorities. Legal powers may, tnorefore, be taken 
to secure amalgamations of Iocj 1 authorities cither through agreement or 
compulsorily. Burictioiial censoiidatio.* and amalgamation are alternatives 
to the direct assumption of functions by the central government which 
would reduce local autonomy. Such powers arv- necessary to enable local 

/ authoritios 
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authorities to meet new probloias that arise and to adjust themselves 
tjhanging needs without the loss of their autonomy. 

19. Laws may provide for local authoi’iti,„s to cooperate either 
for a specific purpose or more generally and can extend to the joint 
managemont of particular services and iit:3r.ris s.. This system is 
applicable both to large and small autiiorities and permits tho indepen- 
dence of the CQ-perobing authorities to be retained, fhe threat of 
compulsion can bo prusent iu the bsckground. It would ape... . reasonable 

» 

supf)osition that whore such cooperation is successfulj it may be the 
first stop to voluntary amalgamation. 

20. Difficulties exist in the development of voluntary co- 
operation especially when joint services are undertaken resulting in 
a practical pooling of technical services. The technical service may 
become independent of local control. T.^is is an issue that has to be 
faced and solved consistently with the basic prancipleSof local self- 
governiaent , 

21. A form of cooperation vjhicn hos fewer drawbacks is that 
of Unioiis of Local AuohoritioS for specific purposes. This forms 

a separate subject for discussion. 


/km 
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1. A central organisation is an indispensable instruricni for fostering 

t]g.e growth of local self-government. This can be and is, sometimes, a 

department with in a ministry having other responsibilities. But when a 

new start is being made to sot Uy a system of local government or to 

improve an existing system by intensified efforts it is best to place 

the responsibility in a separate ministry created for the purpose. 

This course has been adopted in aany coUi>t,ri\s. The 

singleness of purpose ana the specialised knowledge that sum e ministry 
will bring to its bask of developing local gjovermient will iacilitate its 
accomplishment. Such an agency or ministry has to serve as a guide to 
local governments in uhe solution of their current probloms and as 
coordinator. It must set its sights on the future and be prepared the 
hazards and changes of policy that may affect tne development of local 
government. It must be the advocate of the interests of local authorities 
with the central government and the central ministries vAich have powers 
over local government on connections with it. To this central agency 
should be allocated all functions which do nor require specific technical 
ability. One of its important iuncuions will b ^ s'o tnat in 
their activities the technical departments of government take into 
adcount the present and future responsibility of local government. 

For this it would need technical officers of special skills and training 
as advisers. These have an iiu^ortant role of play, particularly as local 
government gams in strength. They provide the essential link between 
local government and the central ministries on technical questions. 


/ It has been 



It has been observed; "The more existence of a Ministry r 
x/hose uhole business is to promote, ..dviss and supervise Local 

« 

Authorities should (end usually doos) nalcc an enormous difference to the 

1 / 

atnostpnere in whicn local povernrient uorks." Tne creation of an 
atiTiostphore in uho nation that is favourable to local &elf-_,overnEient 
should be an importjit aiii of the central uinistry. 

2. The attitudes of different Ministries and their policies towards 
local authorities will diifor and will need to be related bo tho purpose 

ef buildLip ut^ local s elf-go verninent. This is a task that will grow in 

# 

iiiportance as ihe stature and cowp'^tence of IoclI authorities increase 
as their views would also re^^uire Lo be haruonised with those of the 
central irinistries. It will be nocessery oo laaiutain a ju"t balance 
between tne central ministries with their own specific functions and 
txiose of the central ministry for local j^overnmsnt . Ixi impossible 
situation would be created if tna central ministry for local government, 
were to assume dominance over other ministries, hlauaily it would be wrong 
if the soparcte ministries in carrying out their speciiic functions could 
over-ride the (ncntral agency. 

3, The central ministries should mcj-nbaiii airect contacts x^rith 
local authorities to ovoid delay cud red tape and snould not have to 
channel routine matters through the local government agency. Matters of 


l/ Hicks; Development froii below. 
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importance however should be discussed v/ith the latter before action 
» 

is required so that the full consoquences can be assessed, 

4. Tho central agency has its obligations to develop responsible 
local government 5 the several functional ruinistries have rnoir responsi- 
bilities in their respective fields. ^*11 ohoso responsibilities and 
activities have the common objective of improving living levels and 
they must bo reconciled to this end. If a reconciliation of differences 
among them cannot bo effected throUj^n inoerdepartmontal or inter- 
iiii»isterial consultations, the normal machinery of government for 
settli^.g such issu.s must come into play with resulting decisions. 

5, It is is not possible to recommend any one pattorn of the 
functions wiuch should be carried out by a ministry or department of 
local government, for these depend on the circumstances of different 
countries especially the degree of developEient achieved in the sphere 
of local government. 

Vlithin the conOGpt of tho purpose that a central agency for 
local government agency should stiuulstc, guide, adviso end do all 
things possible to establish and maiiitain responsible and efficient 
local government, tho following functions are being carried 

out in many countries, thougn ^/ith some variations: 

1. Taking all necessary u^easuros to develop local govornmont 
pursuant to bovcrniiiont policioS| 

2. Defining the powers, duties, organisation and basic features 
of local authorities and prcp<-rixig legislation as necessary? 


/ 3 , Defining 
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3. Definxni^ bound£:.riuS xnd prept^riii^' Icgislction os necessary; 

4. Go-ordinsti-it, legislative chaises concerniiifc local autnoritiesj 

5. Go-ordxiiabiiii^ uioasuivs ol oih r contral government rolabing 
to local authorities I 

6. Tailing all measures possible to iiaprovo stands rrs of adminis- 
tration of loccl autiioritios, and to provide all possible 
supijort thereto ; 

7. Assisting lu the establishment of cn association of local 
autiioritKes ; 

6. Assisting in me development of a local govci-nment officers 
C£ rppv service; 

9. insuring adoquabo financo to oniblo programm s tr be 
ee ecuted; 

10. Providing for inspection end audit services; 

11. To open bo loc-^1 auLhoritios sources of jjrocuroment developed 

•i by central govornra^nt; 

12. To act .3 tho principal adviser no govmnmcnt on all matters 
concorning local authorities^ 

13. To act as arbitr; uor in disputes bobw'oen local autnorities; 

14. To conduct enquiries whore necessarj^ to determine important 
disputes wnicn uiy arise between local authorities and sections 
of the coriffiunity. 

The emphasis of this Papor so far has been on the following points s 

1. There snould be a central agency, do^^artment of asperate 
ministry, to fostbr the developnent of responsible local 
government; end where this stage has been reached, to be 
a support to and a co-ordinating influence between the various 
local authorities, end between them ^nd other ministries 
having responsibilities connected with local government or 
VJ-hica -fleets txie Idtcr. 


2. All functions 



(2) All fiiiictions which do not require specific technical ability 
and which directly concern local giovernment should be allocated 
to tiiis agency* 


(3) The central agency should nob exercise supra powers over 

other central agtiiciesi neither should the onher separate 

government 

agencies (udnietries etc.) override the central local/ agency. 

The respective responsibilities of all musn bo respected and 
wherever possible agreement to courses of action secured 
, before the necessity arises of raising a matter of contention 
to the level of decision (e.g. cabinet, council of ministers) 

(4) There should bo some technical officers with the central 
government agency, mainly in the role of advisers, to provide 
the means for consultation technical grounds with other 
central agencies* 

7, The foregoing presupposes some reasonable progress has been made 

in establishing local gov-ernment. Where this is not the case and the 

necessity to accelerate progress is reorganised, it may be wise for tlfe 

central local government agency to have some field organisation to assist 

in this development. The same principles which have been d escribed 

concerning the relations of the central local government agency with other 

agencies should apply x;ith equal force tc these urdts* They must work 

in close harmony with local admiiiistration, and the success of their 

efforts will largely be judged by the speed with which responsible local 

government is established and the field officers become redundant* 

■ / 8. The organisational 
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8, The organisatione.! pattern cf the central local government 

agency discussed in the foregoing will necessarily be dependent upon 
the degree of devolution of activities achieved, the general form of 
the central govormiient machinory, and the support serviccis whicn it is 
possible to provide. 

AS a guide the following su^^gdsos the more important units of 
organisation wiiicij. snoulo be included, ezcludin^ tho customary adndnis- 
trative and finsuice uiiits f\.r the lutirnal adwiiiistraticn cf tho central 
a^^ncy. 

Headquarters The political Heed 

The 'Ixecutive Head 

Planning, Development & Coordinatlcn unit ; For such duties as heading 
indicates and those relating to relations between central igencies 

and with local authorities. Includes such technical personnel as 
may be necessary. 

Local Authorities Organised icn and Isto blishment Divisirn; concerned 
with organiSc.tion, boundaries, local authorities, persoiinol matters, » 
training and staff education, public relations, work metrxods. 

Finance Support, Loans, etc . : 

Central Btatistlcs Unit; 

Field OrRaJiisation ; which sixruld only be necossary an initial 
stages and as doscribed in paragraph 7, 


/ 9, The expansion 
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9. The expansion of the funcuions of govyrnriiont whether at the 

contral or local level multiplies the contacts between tho two. Local 
authorities need tho assistance and approval of the lotnifatry of Finance 
in nearly ell fiiiancial laatters.Many technical ministries are concerned 
with local povurnment, and the icipleu^entation of their own programmes 
usually benefit censid rably froii co-op ration _nd ^ssistcnce of local 
authorities . 

'10. ’ Local authorities wi-1 also bo seriously haiidicc pped in their 

work -nd subjected to contradictory advice and directionsj from the 
central ministries perhaps impossible to cariy i ut, if there is no 
machinery for coordinating their relationships. These relationships 
may be further complicated by the intervention of Iwwer echelons tf 
central government administration ministries, e.g. Provincial « District, 

It should be one of the major responsibilities of a contral miiiistry of 
local to avoid such a segmented approach to central-local 

relations and to secure both consistency and coutiiiuity in central 
pclicies — iii a word to cnievo an integration of financial and adminis- 
tration pciicies towar'-s loc> 1 govorniiept, 

11. A central ministry must li<.,ve a clear idea cf its mission which 

is tc help the grtwth f local sell-gc verniag instituti-ns t maturity 
and strength. Its attitude tc wards 1 cal authrrities siiv uld be such as 
tc make the latter turn t it naturally for help and guidance. This 
effij_.hasiSGs the need f ' r st_ifing the ministry with cc rape bent and tidequately 
trained personnel enjoying a liberal career service. 


/ 12. The m-ist 
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J.2, Tho most important central ministries ccnc3rned with local 

governments are Finance, Pjjblic Works, Agriculture, Hecltn, Flanaing 
and Gcirnnunity Development departments. The general odiuinistraticn depart- 
ment through its Divisi' nal and district officers also ectues into intimate 
centact vjith local governments. The Finance departments relationship 
to local government is both extensive as well as i-pcrtaxit. It has 
ultimate ccntrcl over taxation, leans, and grants which fundamentally 
jietorminG the aebivitios of cll local authorities. The work of Planning 
Departments directly affect the programmes of local authorities and those 
of the Coi^miujiity Development departments tend to cover areas which are 
normally the field of local government cr of the technical departments 
like agriculture, health, education and public works. The result is 
often overlapping and waste on a considoreble scale. 


13. The operations of a nuEtber of separate central ministries 

in providing local services indpendeatly, oach in its sograent, raises 
many problems. As pointed out ecrli^.r the most important of these 
is tnat of coordinating and iijto^rc-tin^ into - whole the activities of 

the different c.jntral ministries in the local field, and [kw coordination 

* 

must be one of the responsibilities of the central agency for local 
government. Relatin<_, the quantum and kind of central assistance to the 
particular needs of different local authorities must also either be 
undertaken cr co-ordinated by the central ministry. The allocation of 
resources and help to local authorities caionot be arbitrarily determined 
/^Jaands relationship to needs of localities, and the objective of natioaaal 

minimum standards 
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Jl2. Tiio liiost inpcrtant central ministrievS ccncarned vjith local 

governments are Finance, Pjblic Works, Aj__riculture, hec.ltn, Planiiing 
and Gcmmuiiity Development departrients . The general adn inistraticn depart- 
ment through its Divisii-nal and district officers also comes into intimate 
contact with local governments. The Fi.unco djpartmentfe rolatxcnship 
to local government is b^th extensive cS well as i pertant. It has 
ultimate control over taxati-'n, li-cns, and ^rants which fundamentally 
^determine the activities of cll Icccl authorities. The work f Planning 
Departments directly affect the programmes of local authorities and those 
of the Community Develop. lont departments tend to cover areas which are 
normally the field of local j^ovornnent cr of the technical departments 
like aj^riculture, health, education and public works. The result is 
often overlapping and waste cn a cons id rable scale. 

13, The operations of a number cf separate central ministries 

in providing local services indpoudently, each in its segment, raises 
many problems . As pointed cut e- rii..r the most i.iiportant of these 
is tnat cf coordinating and irjte^rctin^ into whole the activities of 
the different central ministries in the local field, and luis coordination 
must be one of the responsibilities cf the central agency for local 
government. Relatin^ the quantum and kind of central assistance to the 
particular needs of different local authorities must also either bo 
undertaken or co-ordinated by the central ministry. The alloc.^tion of 
rescurcos and help to local authorities caiinct be arbit.ru,rily determined 
/^Jr.iands relationship to needs of localities, and the objoctivo of national 

/ mini-iium standards 



miniiaum standards of sorviccs in all are s. The lop-sided developnent 
of services, and waste and delay should be avoided by proper coordination, 

14, Proe^rariuues undertaken by local authorities on their own may 
require integrat-i-cn with central pregrammes sr that all the v;ork in a 
local ar^a nay constitute a ucaningful whole. 

15. The relationships of the field offices cf the technical 
•serviceb tf the gon ral district adninistretiou, and to local authorities, 

pose difficult problms which can b^ solved only by understanding 
and co-^oporation. The expert field personnel of central technical 
ministries snould be available to local authorities in their work 
whenever possible and the staff at the lowest lovels nay have to work 
directly under local authorities, 

16. Coordinatin,- the activitit,s of the different technical services 
in the district has boon generally the work of district officers who 
have been been area coordinators. But under a genuine system of local 
self-governiaunt suen ooordiixation must be the task of local elected 
bodies themselves, 

17, An effective local government system is the product of a number 
of factors. The political tradition of the co.munity, the level of 
civic consciousness and competent leadership, thouj^h int n_ible, are 

of fundcmental kuportr ne*’ , Jiachinery, procedures, financial adequacy, 
technical kiicw-how, harmony in central-local relations, the character 

OX ' V- - 


/ of ciip©j?«lsicn 



of stipervision, guidance end control, the ouality and quantum of 
technical assistance, the competence of local government personnel are 
other factors that determine the efficiency of local government k 
It is in these fields that a central government has to strive to 
build a local government system that is able to play in nation-building. 
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CEuKUJ. SUP3HV1SICN 

1, Central sui^ervision involves not uierely the ^en.rsl oversij^ht 

of local activities by central dcp rtnents, but ^Iso ^uidance end control. 

It ciiibracGS the whole field of contral-lucal roiations. These relations 
Cen be studied only in the contort of the iicjor activities of local 
authorities such t & educaticu, heclth, well re, public works end 

agricultuial extension cs well as ^ oUeral druinistration. The steady 

• 

grow^th of ceniral supervision has been one of the i ost sit,nificant 
devolopfflents of the twentieth century in the field of local government 
in technologically advanced countries. The main ro sOiis for tho ^^rowth 
of central supervision and control have been the demand for additional 
public services and sorvicos of a higher standard than local autnorities 
could provide, (b) the pressure of the professional and technical staffs 
of the central government on local authorities for improver ent, and (c) 
the inability of the local authorities themselves to ovoid the occunul'-tion 
of controls that ■’ccompsny grants and the devolution of powers i.nd functions. 
The central government h s '■'n oblit^ation "to secure universal access to 
certain basic services at an adequate standard and to provide local ^ 
authorities with the financial resources nc.ces'='ary for the purpose. 
Constitutionally it b .rs the oltiii tc responsibility for the proper 
futictioning of local goverivaent. it h. s iLso to ^xerciso a measure of 
control over tho finances and pre grammes of local t^overnment to assure 
their conformity with national policies of taxation and developmeat. 

Very largely central supervision and control have developed to secure 


/ tho efficiency 
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the efficiency of local adniniotration, a purpose in which local 

• 

authorities should be as much interested as tho central government. 

2. The need for central supervision and control over local 
authorities is obviously greater in developing countries than in the 

technologically advanced countries where local government systems are more 
firmly established. In developing countries local governments are of 
relatively recent origin^ the electorate is largely illiterate, local 
leadership is undeveloped and inesqperienced, officials are untrained and 
not, highly qualified and the financial position of local authorities is 
extreme]^ unstable. 

3. The view that central supervision and control are inconsistent 
with local autonomy is theoretical and is of little help in building up a 

system of local government. Local authorities are not independent entities 
but are creat-ures of the State possessing varying degrees of autonomy. 

’’The kind of relation between central and local government that has to be 
aimed at is neither control of local government by central government nor 
such concurrent powers as would be appropriate for the units of a federation. 
Rather the optimal relationship would be a partnership of two a-ctive 
and cooperative members, but with the ''i=>rtral government definitely the 
senior partner. ’’i/ 


\J Hicks t Development from Below. p.4:37 
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It is the centre’s duty to supervise and advise local authorities, 

•"to help local authorities to help uhertsclves In developing countries 
the relationship between tho central and local governKitnts should, in the 
initial stages, approximate to that of a master bo nis pupil. The centre's 
powers of supervision and control should be exercised to educate local 
authorities in their work. Supervision should bo linked closely with 
technical advice and on-the-job training. 

4, The techniques of supervision and control are numerous and 
differ greatly in their efficacy and stringency. They have not been 
static and have improved over the years. They vary also with the technical 
service involved. They include among others periodic reports, inspection, 
enquiries, grants-in-aid, advice, approval, review, directives and orders, 
ordinances, removal, appointment, and substitute administration. The 
character of central-local relations woiild depend very lauch on the devices 
normally eraployed and bhe frequency of the report to the more stringent and 
extreme forms of control, like bhe anmalnent of tho decisions of local 
authorities, their supersession and action in default. 

5, In general it may be said that the most effective type of 

gdniinistrative supervision is achieved through persuasive techniques 
and not through coercive methods by the central departments "acting as 
service agencies, and as educational consultants and as cooperating units 
within the State framework."]/ Coercive devices should be avoided except 
as a last resort to enforce minimum standards and to prevent neglect and 
persistent abuse of powers. Action in default, the removal of councillors 
2 / - iSa. Study: p,139 

]/ Report of the Committee on State Local relartiions (CSi } 1946 

/ and the supersession 



and the supersession of councils are extreme remedies to be used only in 
.emergencies, A thoughtless and frequent use of the latter devices would 
be destructive of local government. The temptation to use these devices 
excessively is particularly great in developing countries due to the 
inexperience of their local government units and should be firmly resisted. 

6. The conception of supervision and control as a process of 

education is a relatively new development . It has meant a significant 
change in central local relations. Supervision is carried out largely 
^through consultation and advice. The central official's work in relation 
to local government has tended to become less that of an inspector and more 
that of an adviser and consiiltant, and the continuous participation by 
central officials in the local authority's work has taken the place of 
periodic inspections and directives. 

7« It would be mainly the task of the central ministry or department 

of local government to provide the frame work for supervision and control 
and fco supervise and assist local authorities on matters of general 
administration. The technical iiinis tries must do the saiuo with respect 
to local authority activities in their fields. Assistance will have to be 

detailed in the early stages, but can taper off as local authorities become 

♦ 

established and capable of responsible and impartial administration, 

8. The effectiveness of supervision depends largely- on the competence 

and integrity of supervisory personnel. The need for qualified 
supervisory personnel with the right attitude towards local authorities 
cannot be over-emphasized. The exercise of supervision should be a 

/continuous 
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continuous process. However there should be flexibility in the methods of 
control. It is desirable that supervision and control should be unified 
and exercised by single agencies in regard to finance and other major 
activities of local government. It is further necessary that supervisory 
functions should be exercised on the spot, and if need be, by teams -of 
officials of the central ministry. Field inspectors should be expected to 
give on the job training bo those whose work they inspect. 

9. The conclusions of this paper may be set down here: 

(1) Supervision and control of local authorities are vitally 
inportanlf to secure the efficiency of local government in the initial 
stages of its development and can be varied according to need. Effective 
supervision linked with technical advice and on the job training is the key 
to the building up of a healthy local government system, 

(2) The efficiency of supervision can only be secured through 
trained supervisory personnel of the highest calibre and with the proper 
attitude of sympathy in to the objective of decentralization to local bodies. 
This may be inculcated through training, 

(3) Supervision and control, to bo successful, must be used to 
stimulate local authorities to assume responsibility and educate them 

in its efficient fulfilment, 

(4) In controlling the action of local authorities, the methods 
of persuasion should be preferred to those of compulsion, since the former 
are the more efficacious and coercive methods should be avoided if possible 

/and used 
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and used only in exceptional cases as a last report. The choice of 
methods should bo flexible. 

(5) Supervision and control should bo unfied and exercised by a single 
agency in regard to each major function. These should largely be 
exercised on the spot and infomally. 

Points for Elucidation 

It would be useful for Sei.dnar participants to provide information 
on organisational arrangements for supervision and control of 
local authorities in their respective countrios. I'lhat central agencies 
are^ responsible in supervising local govermiint finance? Kow can 
inspectaion of local authorities be combined with on the job training? 

Mhat machinery exists for coordination and cooperation between ministries 
in supervising local authorities? What agencies and methods have proved 


succesaful? 
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1. The heart of the problem of local self-government is to be 

in 

found in central-local relations/the field of finance. It is through 
the grants-in-aid system and loans that the central government agencies 
has come to exercise a large measure of influences over the activities 
of local authorities in recent years. Some measure of control over the 
policies of local authorities and their administration inevitably results 
when the centre renders financial help to local authorities. Financial 
relations touch every aspocb of the relationship between central 
goverrftrient and local authorities. 


2, The objects of central government in relation to finance are: 

(i) to ensure a balance between local resources and local responsibilities 

(ii) to bring about an equalisation in the resources of local authorities 

so as to enable the poorer among them to achieve the same stan- 
dards of performance as the richer ones in the services; 

(iii) to assure that the programmes of work and' taxation policies of 

local authorities are in coriformity with national policy stan- 
dards and objectives; and 

(iv) to insure the prudence, integrity and efficiency of local financial. 

administration and the solvency of local bodies; 

(v) to ensure the effectiveness and better utilisation of financial 

and other resources placed at the disposstl of local authorities. 

3. It is of fundamental importance that local authorities should 
have a basic revenue of their own. It has been said that a sound 
system of local government should rest on a sound foundation of local 
finance. Local authorities should be ablo to meet a proportion of 
the expenditure required for maintaining local services from taxes 
which they have the power to levy and other local soixrces of income. 
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The exercise of this power emphasises the self governing nature of 
local authorities and. inculcates a sense of financial responsibility. 

4» In most countries of the world the financial position of local 
authorities is weak as coripared with that of the central government 
and is naturally so because of the taxation systems. Local authorities 
have come to depend in an increasing measure on central government 
assistance for the performance of their functions particularly 

with the rapid developiuent of their scope and coiiplexity. Adequate 
assistance from the central government is necessary usually for even 
the obligatory functions vested in then. It may be noted that in 
several developing countries legislation places a large number of 
obligatory and optional functions and powers but fails to provide for 
with corresponding financial resources. This tends to make devolution 
largely ineffective, and can lead to a deterioration in the standards 
of administration, and certainly to a sense of frustration. Sometimes 
it can have unfortunate political reactions. 

5. The problems directly concerning local authorities are therefore 
the supply of sufficient financial resources to carry out the various 
services required of them and central government/local authorities’ 
relationship in the general field of finance. 

6, A local authority should at the least be able to rely upon its 
own resources for the discharge of its basic functions without reliance 
upon external assistance as is now often the case. These financial 
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resources should come from local taucation rather than frora other 
resources which may be available such as fees, fines, and profits from 
commercial enterprises and public utilities vrhich they may operate. 

The expenditures from such revenues should be directly related to the 
service concerned and those from public utilities used for the 
development of the utilities themselves and to lov/er costs, 

7, Local bodies should have a definite and assured source of tax 
revenue and this should be secured fey the reservation of certain taxes 
through legislation to be levied exclusively by and for the local 
bodies. Taxation from the same sources by other authorities should be 
avoided. 

8, The taxes to be so reserved would vary with the economic 
conditions, traditions and practices of different countries. But they 
should be convenient for local authorities to levy and administer 
economically and should bring in a stable and adequate income. They 
should have freedom to vary the rates of taxes within prescribed limits, 
k variety of taxes may be desirable to enable local authorities to 
distribute the tax burden equitably and some at least ©f these taxes 
should be elastic and capable of expansion. But on the other hand, a 
limited range of high-yielding taxes can often serve local authorities 
best. 

9, In India reserved for local bodies arc: 


(l) Taxes on lands 



(1) Taxes on lands and buxldings| 

( 2 ) Taxes on the entry of goods into the area of a 
local authority for consumption, use or sale therein^ 
(octroi) 

( 3 ) Taxes on vehicles, other than mechanically propelled | 

( 4 ) T X8S on animals and boats | 

( 5 ) Taxes on professions, trades, callings and enploymcnti 

(6) Taxes on advortisunents other than advertisement in 
newspapers I 

(7 ) L theatre or s lOw tax 

(8) Duty on transf' rs of property 

(9) Taxes on the carriage of passengers by road or inland 
waterways I and 

(10) Tolls. 


In large measure these tax^-s aro reserved in practice. 

10. In the case of rural local authorities land revenue in part 
and a locd ceSs on land revenue earmarked for particular uses such as 
education, and road, etc. and a surcharge on staii.p duty on transfers 
of land within the jurisdiction of the local authority have been 
assigned to local authorities. 

11. Tax measures of local authorities should be simple and comprehen- 
sible to the people and tho authority that levies a tax should normally 

be the authority that collects it. This is necessary for sccuriue, a sense 
of financial rosponsibility in the authority. However, if it is substan- 
tially more oconomical central governments may collect the taxes of 
local authoritios as is done in several countries. 

12. Development of coimnercial enterprises may provide a source of 
income. In view of the scarcity of managerial personnel and capital 
resources of most local bodies, the development of such enterprises 
should proceed with caution. 
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13. Central assistance largely tek,js the forii of grants-in-aid to 
local authorities. As stated earlier financial assistance is unavoidable 
if the functions entrusted to local authorities are to be matched by 
capacity to undertake them. The problem is to devise a grunts-in-aid 
system that assures local authorities the resources necessary for dis- 
charging their responsibilities without subjecting tjjieiri to an undue measure 
of cental control. It is well to emphasise that the financial wekaness 

of local authorities is in i art due to the system of taxation of the 
counliryj and in part is a reflection of the low econoraic productivity 
of the ceJuntry. 

14. States shouli. administer a grant-in-aid system based on certain 
well-defined principles, A granns-in-aid code embodying them is 
necessary and should bo developed and snould include: 

(a) A basic or general purposes grant to enoble local authorities to 
discharge functions which are obligatory, taking into account therr own 
resources. This may be calculated on the basis of some siraple criterion 
such as population, area, resources, e c. 

(b) Specific grants to induce local authorities to develop activities 
deemed necessary by the central government from the point of national 
policy, 

15. The variety of forms of grants-in-aid is large and oven confusing 
and the formulae for the detortaination of the amoxmt of grants of ten 
complicated. It may be sugt,ested that the formula© for the dotermination 
of such grants should be easily comprehensible and the procedures for 
obtaining them simple and speedy. 
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16, Grants should be suTficiontly stable over a number of years 
(3 to 5 years) to enable local authorities to plan their acbivities 
and should be related directly to the responsibilities and projects 
to be administered by local authorities. 1 periodic review and i 
evaluation of the operation of a grant-in-aid system should be carried 
out. 

17, The ways in waich bho central governmonu can assist local 
authorities in the Xiaprovoiuent of financial administration are both 
varied and* iun ortant . ihey relate particularly to budgeting, tax 
administration, accounting and audit. 

18, The central govermaent * s control over the budgetary process 
ought at least in the initial stage cf local government, include all 
the stages from the preparation of the estimates to the audit of 
accounts. The control may be relaxed in stages as the local authority 
gain experience and competence. The estimates of local authorities 
would need to be examined and vetted in detail. The approval of the 
central government may be required for the budget. Tho centre should 
have power to achieve budgetary balance, enforcing- the levy of taxes 

by local authorities, fixing compulsory minimum rates for taxes, cutting 
out items of expo itituTes, obc, 

19, The central government would ncod to prescribe both forms of 
accounting and of the budget for local authorities. Local authorities 
should adopt a uniform proforma for tho annual budget with an idontxal 
classification of the broad heads. The Uniforms accounting forms and 
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procedures should be prescribed by the cen'oral government for local 

bodies. The employment of trained accountants or finance officers with 

tindivided responsibility for accounts is a necessity as also the 

proper training of such officoi-s for their job. a code of financial 

rules relating to accounting, budgeting, "uditing, end uhe receipt, 

cuhody and disbursoment of funcs, contrccts r.nd other fflaoters should 

be proscribed by tho central government and enforced . 

« 

20. • Tho audit of accounts is a cenur?! responsibility and must be 
carried without delay after tho financial year, it is worthwhile considering 
whether a concurrent and inte.’nal audit cannot be introduced in local 
government in addition to post audit to ensure regularity and honesty 

in the management of public funds, 

21. In the field of tax administration the central government should 
assist through a Central Valuation Department to assess properties without 
being subjected to local pressure, the training of finance officials, 

and the secondment of its officials, for toning up the financial adminis- 
tration and to set right matters ixi the event of mal — adnanistration. 

22. The greatest need of local authorities in finance as elsewhere is 
for continuous advice end guid.anco. This be rendered through central 
government servants stationet locally, or freqUw^nt visils by such officials, 
or through district officers of the getaarah admLastration or through 

the creation of special cadres of inv<ictigating officers with statutory 
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duties tii/CXLott). to advise on o±fice and financial raanagetuent or through 
a system of Financial ..dvisers seconded to Local iiutnorities for long 
periods (as in Kenya). These suggestions may be exa^-dned by the 
Seminar participants. 
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Local Government and DeveXopaent ; 

1. An interesting and important feature of the past two 

decades of developient in all countries, and expecially in developing 
countries, has been the way local government has become accepted as 
a means to economic as well as political development. 

It has been said bhat the avowed purpose of local government 
is to foster political education. This is not generally true in this 
region although it follows as a natural consequence. Local goverment 
has a very definite impact upon social and economic development even 
if indirectly, and this impact is recognised and influences governmental 
policy considerably even though results may not mtsasure up to 
expectations . 

3, Local Government must be efficient in managing local 
services if local levels of Ixving are to bo raised , and thus con- 
tribute towards economic and social development. Local government 
has a long record as an effoctivo means of education for democracy 
and of creating a sense of civic responsibility and arubition. 

4, Sxpansion of production and the development of industries 
and commerce depends largely upon the provision of essential seivices 
of both economic end social natures, most of which are provided 
through public bodies. 
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4 . Cent , 

The larger Sv-rvices in developing counlrus aliuost invariably 
originate from and reiain tne responsibility of central gevornnents. 

The reasons for this Jiced little elaboration, the nain one being the 
size and nature of tno invostaents required and the period which must 
□lapse before adequate returns from such investments materializG. 

But such reasens do not apply to meny items of sorvicos, 

*soue of which 'Ithcugh le,rgo in tcoal o.re quite capable f be'ing delo- 
gated to local ^cv.rnuonts, or prjfercbly, 1 ein^^ devolved completely to 
thorn under seme reasonable system which will ensure satiofactory perfor- 
mancGS, Moreover, muen extension work required for national projects 
can best bo undertaken at the local 1^,-val wild local authorities are fitting 
units to organise and carry out such work. 

5. Devolution must bect mo the policy cf an enlightened central 

carried 

governraent in order tu free itself from activities capable of boing/out 
effectively by locwil government ana specially those whore, as is often 
the case, local knowledge, decisi ns, and action are iraportant factors tc 
successful results. Moreover, stiaulatiun of initiative, growth, and a 
readiness to accept responsibility, wnich are assets cf iuiicnse vslue to 
a developing economy, bo aciaeved therwby '■nd wlso the valuable asset 
of the development of good public rjlaticns. 
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6. This froeing itself b/ control gcvi^riLTiwnt of ctivitios 
which can bo ^nlrustt^d to others is an i ip rtiiit result in its own right; 
it relievos the central i^cverni.enbal machine of scmo pressure and cver- 
centralisaticn of ctivitios, ind alsc p rmits more attention to bo 
given to widoninfa and nev/ dovalcpm„nt hovizcns. 

7 . All thv^t has boon said in thv. px-ocoding pu.ragrapns demands 

tno close co-cporatii n botwoon contr. 1 government and local authorinies, 

&nd the oniergonce of a ounce j.t cf porlu^rship which ®an nly rosult in 
* 

benefit to tho national -conemy and the progressive dcvolcpment of the 
people and their welfare. 

Howover, as in all cases involving organisational changes, 
the changes thomsolves usually achieve little or nothing. It is the 
degroo cf readiness and willingness cf tho partners tr a change tc secure 
improvements therefrom, which will dot*"rBanj tho ultimata benefits derived. 

The partnership concept referred to between central and 
local gevornmonts luust then lore ensure thv.t conditions are established 
x/ithin the local authorities and alsc in thu central govornmental agencies 
which will ensure success and creaue a moment ua of progress. 

Town and Country llaxmina ; 

8. Town and country, wud city, plfnriinfo with its offectivo 
implementation is perhaps one of the most iiuterbant moasurcs having impact, 
not only upon the welfare of people by raising, for exaiuple, standards 
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of health and livxns goncrally, but also upon increased productivity- 
through bettor services and transportation fcciii-Dios, and improvements 
in the quality and skills of labour tnreugh iiiprcvud facilities for 
training and experience. 

It assuix.s even greater n^ipertanco when populaticn pressure, 
comann in sc many Asian countries is cunsiderod, and the flight of people 
from the country to urb:n areas, Hanning for immediate and near future 
heeds must be related "to long term perspective planning in which local 
government should occupy a foremost position. 

Local Govornaent and Nat^-onal Planning ; 

9, Planning must be progressive and should operate at all levels, 

A national plan has to be adapt id to local needs, circumstances 
and resources, and moruover, long term national plans would be incomplete 
without provision for the development and growth of efficiv-nt local 
government. This being so, all plaui-ing Co.nnot be concentrated at the 
centre, and because planning is an clement f:r sjcial and economic growth 
the role of local government in the planning process do-uands censidoration. 

10, An important asset possessed by n' ticnal planning is tho 
ability to miniiaizc tho delaying and oven nog. tivo effects of centralised 
fimctions by causing local authorities to boceme a part of tho whole 
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complexj and at the sci-e time tho capability to correct distortions 
which will surely occur, if dovclution is attemptod without, readiness 
of local authtritios to undertrko the rcspcnsibilitics, and acccapanied 
by pieconeal plaunin^ and o< ntrcl. 

This does nct mean to say that tho poco cf dovolopiuent 
oven for siailar activities in difforont arv^as, nust bo restricted 
to a coiiiucn level v/hicn usually rosults iroui tho to > great a centra- 
lisation of activities including planning and control, Variati us 
are often healthy signs, but tho causes nust be known, and distorted 
effects of a haruful nature cerroebed, 

11, Wherever possible, centreJ. planning should b . concerned 
with national objectives and broad f'utlines, whilst detailed 
objectives and plans having greater local aspects and especio.lly 

of a labour intensivv. nature, should be left to Iomot lev^sls. These 
lower levels and local authorities in p£,rticulr.r can also provide a 
valuable service to the centre by providing inforu.-tiun of a nature 
required by the centre, but otherwise only available with difficulty. 

The concept of partnership c^uld hardly be exoL.plified bettor, 

12, VJhere the happy st: to cf ,.fficiv,nt li^vcluti n is u t possible 
bocuaso cf the 'unreadiness of locai autnorities ff r tno trust, central 
government sh-uld not assume tho whole responsibility complacontly. 
Central services of government having planning and implemuntation 

# 
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rosponsibilities, whilst carrying cut these responsibilitiess shruld 
support local authoritios with r definite intention tc hasten the day 
when effective devolution is pcssiblo, p rhaps step by stop. 

Kncwledgj so gainui' wj.ll bo essential information for the 
preparation of plans for the dovolopnent and strengthening of local 
govornmcint . 

13. In whatever form constituted the central planning agency 
should maintain close co-cporaticn with the coniral govornnont agency 
dealing with local government, so that r gular contact may be maintained 
with the planning and development activities cf local autiiurities, and 
especially with the development of the authorities themselves, for 

this is an essential part of national development. 

Generallj speaking, in developing countries i^ would be 
wise for the central planning agency tr maintain those c'ntacts through 
the medium of the local government cgency at the centre. Coordination 
between the central planning agency and the central local government 
agency is best ccnievod by a-,ans cf regular meetings, working to a 
pre-dotermined system of information exchange, and exaaiinaticn of 
courses of defective services "nd implementation. 

14. In the U sk ef providing central assistance to local 
authorities In plaming pre cesses, it is essential first that there 
should bo a clear understaxiding between both parties of th^ division 
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of activities and thw reasons underlying such division. It is good to 
introduce this kind of assistance oarly in the devulopucnt of local 
authorities even if tho moans for implementation bj local authorities 
do not exist. % sc doing tho ytung local authority can be stimulated 
and encouraged to participate in devulopmont generally, and local 
views, ideas, and resources become better Iciown to uho centra. Indeed, 
to introduce local participoticn into planning in h'^wover ^.lementary 
a form is logical because planning should always prccodo i,p^ration. 

Programme Improvamont; 

15, Central assistance in the field of programme improvement 

is appropriate where a system of local government is already established 
and associated with planning processes, including those of the 
centre. Tho best service wnich can be rendered is assistance to 

41 

raise the competence of admini tration in all local government affairs. 
Only by so doing will it be possible f^r improvements in development 
programmes bo result, f^r it is useless singling cut any one particular 
function. A number of these diiferent servicos and functions are 
discussed at this seminar, personnel administration generally, 
organisation and methods, etc. 

16. Nevertheless, even where local govonm.ent is rudimentary, 

improvement in its general cempetenco from the oarliost stages is useful ‘ 
and marks a significant step. Early experience in planning processes 
has already bean suggested (see para 14), and administrative improvement 
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however small, influencing prcgranuue irxpr xyenont should produce scgig 
practical advantages and stinulatci interest x;hich can hardly fail to 
spur ambitions. Such early efforts provide c. stimulus to larger 
essential activiti^^s. 

17. An essential step t ward,- p£jgrou’'e iiiprcvem-nt is obtaining 
information w-nich con, r^asc nably rnd relic. bly, ovc-luatc progress 

in the implementation f plcn , -iic establish th- -xtent to wnich 
results conform to planned ivquiremcnts. Such evaluation is required 
by the levol responsible for impiomenting a particular plan cn oven 
a sector of a plan, and also by the central planning agency although 
perhaps in less ootailed form. Without this evaluation much of 
the value of planning, however good, is lost because the whole concept 
of planning is, so far as possible, to eliminate guesswork, to foresee 
hazards, and to make, speedy adjustments as so n as possible to the 
tiiue when needed. 

18, Evaluation functions usually require particularly skilled 
personnel and in developing c untrios these canno I be dispersed and 

must fairly woll centralised, which reduces their off ectivonoss considerabljs. 
Reliance must therefore fail up-n whe^tever field units are available 
and the reports possible from then. The activities of field units are 
normally mainly of an inspection and supervisory nature and as such 
are inadequate. 
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In tnis fiold there is cEiple scope for the co-operative 
efforts of the local authorities even in thoir early stajr^os, provided 
the information required is specified clearly and guidance is given 
in metheus tc procuro and report it. 

19, It has been said tmt e national association cf local 

authorities would bo a most co pstent bodjv*’ to deal with problems 
of this niturc (lULA Study Part I page 138 para b). It is for 
consideration whether thx^ wr uid be true in Asir where situations 
and conditions cen vary st much even in th^ same country. The proposal 
would also s^em to bo a negation jf the whcl^ principle of a local 
authority performing services ff r central governijient where local 
knowledge and experience is sc iiujjrrt-nit. Mereever, this intrt. duces 
an additional central -gv^ncy tc carry cut a function which is directly 
associated with th^ im^l eventing and plantiing ix^enej concerned. 

Undoubtedly local authorities ar. particularly w 11 suited 
to servo pldiiiing and implu.ientati^n agencies in this sphere. And an 
association <■ f local authcritios is equally Wv,ll suited to develop 
practices and techniques tc aid its constituent msnbers. 

Regional Plannin& ; 

20. A need h' a bjen recc^-nisod, unfilled in many c untrios, of 

' units for planning end development at a J^vol betwoon local c^uthorities 
and central government 


1 / 


United iiations Seminar on Regional Planning, Tokyo 1958, 
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Inportant c nsideraticns in the establishment of such 
regional units ar. thtt they should cever sufficientlj large areas to 
permit able men tc be placed with them, whereas a wide dispersal would 
be impossible, and thet they should be able to maintain effoctive 
relations with local operations. These tw*- c nsidorati ns will be 
difficult to r»Uut in some countries. 

Re^i'nal plenum j; uiay well, and pr>.bably v/ill, demand a need 
fer some form of r .t^icnal administraticn whore no't already existing. 

Where octiun is taken lu -stablish regional planning units, possibly 
associated with regional administration, opportunities are provided to 
est blish or improve loccl authorities and if necessary, ro^icncl local 
governments . 

Met ro pel it an planning ; 

21. The scope jf the subject of the seminar is not wide enough t 

to encompass the very special subject cf metropolitan planning, and there 
is insufficient time. Kovovor, it is a special subject untc itself and 
the need for wnich is grcx;ii\- at an alarming rate in a numbor of isian 
countries. A national p-'licy is essential. In this field particularly, 
efficient local authrrities aro essential, and where these -.re not avail- 
able there is n u.lbernativo but to handle the problems centrally. 

This constitutes a further roast n why th. oov>.lt pmunt cf efficient local 
authoritios should be pursued with vigour. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

# 

1* Community developnent is a key factor for national development. 

In most of the developing countries from 60^ to 80% of the total population 
live in rural areas. It follows, therefore that national development donands 
the involvement of village oosmunities in the march for progress. Villages 
possess valuable and untapped reservoirs of manpower and other resources, 
which can, and should be mobilized to plan and conduct activities to meet 
local community needs, which in turn contribute to national economic and 
social development. By so doing, a greater receptivity to change is promoted, 
with people themselves becoming directly involved in the orderly processes 
of change and thereby causing an acceleration in pace. Probably, the 
greatest contribution of community development is the development of people 
to become self-reliant, responsive citizens, anxious and capable of 
participating effectively in national progress, 

2, Community development programmes imply a process of improving the 

economic, social, and cultural conditions of local communities, with the 
efforts of the people themselves, assisted as necessary by governmental 
authorities in such a way that local development forms an integral part of 
national development. In general, and especially in countries faced with 
the need for rapid developaent, central governments must provide the main 
initiative, impetus, and the necessary assistance for the formulation of 
effective progranaj^s, Time^ continuing education, particularly through 
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learning by doing, and guidance -will be necessary to inculcate reliance upon 
their own leadership, organizations, and institutions, and willingness to 
contribute their own money and resources in continuing to develop and 
maintain their community facilities and services which are pre~requisites to 
effective local government, 

3, These programmes are aimed to organize and promote cohesive 
communities operating ■under their own leadership. Through democratic 
processes of discussion and decision, they determine their own development 
goals within national concepts and objectives; and proceed therefrom to 
initiate action to achieve them. These programmes also often provide the 
means for extending to local ‘levels and co-ordinating the operations of 
scarce central technical services. It is in these stages of development 
that the assistance of the community development multi-purpose workers, 

well trained and provided and paid by central government, prove of particular 
value. Initial operations are frequently conducted through ad hoc coxmcils 
mainly of jjocal elected leaders which usually constitute the first organized, 
development-minded and democratic institutions at the lowest levels, 
having the approval and support of central government, 

4, It is, therefore, essential to recognize the vital nature of 
community development activities in the long term evolution and development 
of efficient local government, and even concurrently where local government 
is operating, to inspire, motivate, and even compel further progress. 

Without such pre-requisites and support, and the dynamism which should be 
associated with it, local development will remain stagnant end national 
development retarded, 

5* Community development and local government differ in character 
despite their inter-dependence, A local authority is a formal body and 
a statutory organization, Relitical or partly political considerations 
zaay, therefore, influence its operations; the power to apply sanctions 
Where appropriate is essaitial to a local authority in the execution of 

its statutory obligations. Community developsaecit is primarily ooncemM 

^ .. ! 

r^^th human develoFment and is much less concerned with the formal 
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administration of the community, although the in^jrovemoit of local government 
should always be an important aim. Consequently, popular and active 
participation and self-4ielp are important features of community development, 
■with a volimtary basis j coercion and sanctions being harmful elemoats and 
distasteful. 

Moreover, community development programmes may encourage social 
action and voluntary efforts by groups with common interests. By so 
doing, a segment of a community may better itself by its o'wn aotions, 
if a state of readiness to act through local government to achieve 
’more widespread and equitable results has not been reached, 

6. The need for community development is likely to be greatest 
where local government is weakest. Yet pregressive success of community 
development programmes may depend largely on, or at least be eiihanced 
by the strength of local government; especially the latter^s ability to 
establish on a regular basis and maintain facilities developed through 
community efforts. This creation and development of facilities, followed 
by taking over on a regular basis, adds to the effectiveness and develop- 
ment of local government, and such streiigthening provides the inspiration 
and support for further impro'ving and extending community development 
activities, 

7» Danger to the progress which this partnership should achieve can 
arise if community development creates general purpo.se development bodies 
to carry out on a country basis functions which should be a responsibility 
of local government. Conversely, reliance upon the authoritative powers 
of local government, where voluntary effort can best serve, may undermine 
the community development effort to the ultimate loss of the community of 
which both are part. 

Such dangers can be a'voided if the common interest of most 
effective service for the people is recognized, and the dual roles of 
strengthening local government and encouraging voluntary effort pursued# . 

Following this principle that for greatest effect a national 
coiMiunity development prograoame should be a part of total national 
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development programmes, local community development programmes should 
be planned and executed in close co-operation and co-ordination with 
the local authoimties. Community activities should inspire and develop 
facilities and services vrhich can become established on a regular basis 
and maintained by the local authority This final result can be achieved 
efficiently only if there has been adequate co-ordination in planning 
and implementation on a total national basis, from conception to regular 
establishment . 

Where a local authority is not competent yet to play its part, 
gifidance and support for the action of looking ahead to the stage when 
services etc. can be maintained by the local authority and for planning 
accordingly, is a service which can be rendered by central government to 
expedite growth and maturity, 

9» There are areas where effective local government bodies at present 
do not exist or are in their infancy? as mentioned earlier, the need for 
community development will there be greatest. It should be national 
policy, therefore, to intensify the launching of community development 
programmes in these areas with a special determination to enlist citizens 
participation . The aim should be to achieve a total geographic coverage 
as early as possible. Special emphasis should be given in these 
circumstances to the creation of conditions conducive to the emergence 
^d development of local leaders. And planning being the precursor of 
action, such community development programmes should be sufficiently 
far--sighted to provide for the evolution of competent local authorities, 
and be working always towards, and inspiidng, the achievement of this 
goal. 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE BODIBS 


1, Consideration so far has mostly been directed to multipurpose local 
authorities. But we should pay some attention to two other t'^'pes of special 
purpose bodies at the local level , namely the special purpose local autho- 
ritjr and tne local representative body which exercises functions devolved 

by a national agency. 

% 

2* The special purpose local authority (not a committee of a multi- 
purpose local authority) has separate legal status and identity. It is 
usually constituted to solve or control a special problem affecting either 
a segment of a local authority area or two or more local authority areas. 

It may have been , for example ? the result of earlier community development 
activities in certain fields, or maj’’ have originated as a special irrigation 
district constituted and directed by the farmers benefittin; from it. 

'The natural development of such schemes should be absorption eventually 
by a multi purpose local authority if the functions take on a general 
public character, .to example of the larger special purpose local authority 
would be a water district governed by a board or commission consisting 
mainly of representatives of the local authorities concerned, 

3, These special purpose local autlorities provide scope for initia- 
tive of people to solve tteir own local problems through co-operative 
effort and substantial reliance upon their own initiative and resources. 

But whilst much benefit is derived from them and especially in the matter 

/of co-operative 
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of co-operative action, there is a danger as was mentioned in connected 
with tne discussion on communi I ” development activities (see ''Jorking 
Paper VII para 7), 

4, "^he second t„/pe of «pecidl purpo<^e body is ti.e statutory body 
exercising functions aevolved by a national agency, and is widely used, 
Example are ISLectricity Boards, '^oil Conservation Districts, And there 
are examples of certain services previously on a private enterprise 

% 

basis being nationalised and operated on a re^ion^J. basis with full public 
participation and even control, 

5, Special purpose bodies meet important needs but they are no subs- 
titutes for well organized multi purpose local authorities with adequate 
powers and resources for the tasks required o'’ them, '^'hey ma» well be 
an initial step towaixis absorption into a local autlrority, or conversion 
into a co-operative venture by two or more local autlorities. Otherwise 
it is difficuljj to see the justification for them except when - 

(a) The local authority or any co-operative effort by several 
local authorities Cannot provide the necessar/ technical 
ability for administration; 

(b) A prograjiffiie demands ^an intensity of effort beyond that 
reasonably forthcoming from the local auttority; 

(c) The. desired service has special area requiranents for 
administration differing subetantially frwn local authority- 
areas; 

/(d) Public 
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(d) Public intei'cst demands a form of representation for the 
service differing from a local authority council - for 
example service to a small segment orly of the conmunitf. 

6, A nationally organized epecial purpo''e bodv car be orga' ized in 

a variety of wa 3 ''s. It must po^sc^s administrative competence both tech- 
nical and otherwise whicl: may come ■‘ron the central authorit or be 
appointed specially to the body^ or may be drawn from the cnersl public 
'or from special interests. Citi-!ien participation in control be 
provided for either by appointment centrally or election s and some may 
come from local autlority councj-llors, A national special pui’pose body 
may operate through area subordinate bodies also po'ssessing a somewhat 
similar pattern of organization to the national body and providing for 
local citizens and special intere^it particip j,tion. 

7, Special purpose bodies can become too numerous and thereby intro- 
duce a fragmentation in administrations and ilso provide too much for 
special interest groups. Such bodies should be subject to control and 
regular review by central jovernm.nt lorrcics concerned. 

8, Sir John ¥ri^ey in his paper (C'TLV'l) poses the following for 
thought - 

"The influence of ihe range of the services assi^cd to local 
authorities and on their concentration so fir as po^siole in 
the hands of a sinj^-e elected au*'iiori't' for each area, ihe 
Conference may wish to consider tie relative merit*’ o ’ an all 
or many purpose authority as compared with a number of ^ bog 
authorities for special purposes". 


un/kkg. 
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1. Trained staff is an essential elsuent in any 
organisation. Local authorities are no exception to this and obviously 
without an adequate number of qualified and well trained civil 
servants a local authority will be unable to carry out its functions 
properly, 

2, The essential conditions for the recruitment of competent 
personnel for the public service and their continued and efficient service 
may be summarised as follows! 

' (l) Ihoi'e '^u.t bo an adequate career structure which will 

be sufficient to atbr.ct and xotain in service the right kind of men 
and women. 

(2) There should be a system of promotions which will 
permit those who demonstrate tne necessary abil^tyj energy and devotion 
to duty to progress irom oottom to bop, through merit tempered by 
seniority, and it should bo one enjoying the confidence of the staff, 

(3) There must be a reasonable secia:“ity of tenure for the 
staff subject to good service and conduct, and a sysbem accepted by the 
staff as fair and juf , for dra"’ ug v ibh alooipliiii ry cases, 

(l) Ir 1 s rrue ba'lng a wiae geographic ij coverage, there 

should be an obligation upou all i^rsoruel to serve whej'c the needs of the 

service denanrl. uherc recvic.- n Lifforent oartc of a country under 

widely varying conda o* .no ' i jrvnlv'’-'! ft will sometimes be desirable to 

♦ % 

introduce some scheme of fi lani^al cr cth r ben ■i t for service in 
hardship areas as a baiancLig factor. Only ’fhon such conditions are 
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established will it be possible to secure a reasonably free movement of 
staff to meet service requirements. 

(5) Pay scales should reflect the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. Generally speaking, given a reasonable career and pay 
structure and reasonable security, in due course, the doubtful value urge for 
special allowances for working in hardship places is likely bo disappear. 

(3) The principles of recruilment and conditions of 
•‘-nr service of central government employees in most countries 

fulfil to a great extent these requirements, but those of local government 
employees have hardly been affected by them. They work under alt ogether 
different conditions . This differential treatment of local government 
servants is an admission that men of lesser ability will suffice for 
local government seryice and is wrong. The need to develop or strengthen 
local authorities as an aid bo the improvement of living levels, if anything, 
demands men of greater ability than those services in well established and 
static roles. 

(4) Tho point has been well made several times during this 

seminar that decentralisation of responsibilities and authority from the 
centre is essential not only for development but for good government 

itself. In some countries the imperative needs of security and an acute 
scarcity of resources in manpower and materials prevent y- the creation 

of local authorities and devolution of responsibilities to them, eventhough 
the principle of instituting strong and respon:Ible local government is 
accepted. 
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The maintenance of the stability and strengtn of the 
CBntral government and the creation of a vigorous local government 
system are not really conflicting aims. Delegation may be the first 
stage towards local government. It may be, that central (government 
personnel in outposted local adrinistration units also be the future 
staff of a local authority which evolves and gradually oL sorbs the local 
central government unit. Obviously the process will be facilitated if 
there arc comparable conditions of service for tho two classes of 
* officials and no difference in status boWeen thorn and also, what appears 
to be a most desirable feature, interchangeability, 

(5) It should, therefore, be a rewarding exercise to study the 
question as to what should be the personnel system for local government 
staff in the light of tho conditions and the stages of development 
of different countries of Asia. As no one system will suffice, the 
various personnel systems should be studied alternatively. Bearing 
in mind the basic requirements of porso:mel, the extonsivo and varied 
fields to be covered, and looking beyond humodiate conditions to the 
needs of the future we may consider the suitability of alternative 
systems . 

There could be a single unified civil service for the 
central and local government. This is an apparently simile solution but is 
beset with difficulties wnich can bo loft to tho S^Klnar to ©onsider. 

A second altoniativo is an unified local government scrvico covering 
the entire country. Tho third system which is the most common is for 
each local authority to have on independent and separate staffing system. 
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Finally there are several variations and combinations of these systems. 

6. The relative merits of tne different systems may be 

briefly referred to; separate staff systems for different local authorities 
have the advantage of making local autnorities masters in their own 
house I but on the other side it would be difficult for the local 
authorities to attract the most competent people for serving under them, 
especially if they are small and cannot pc\ atlructivo salaries. 

It would be desirable to have an arrangement for transfers 
' of officers from one authority to another without loss of rarlv seniority 
and pension rights. If tnis could be osttblishcd through cooporation 
among local authorities, a separate staff system vjould heve all the 
advantages of the single unified local government service without 
actually establishing it. 

The single unified service as also the unified local 
government service would m an that an authority, i.o. tho central 
recruiting and control authority possesses power without full 
responsibilities, whereas the local authorities have responsibilities 
without full powers. 

The relative merits of these different wt.ys of 
organising the staff of local bodlos may be oxamined fully by the 
Seminar. 
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7 . Perhaps bho solution would bo to f local authorities 

full rosponsibilitics and powers, subject to the regulations of a 
central authority. It might be fruitful to suggest bro-'dly wh^t such 
regulations should socux'e. 

8« It also appears to be essential that local government 

services of all classes and grades should becomij a properly established 
and recognised profession. One means of ocnieving this end would bo the 
croation of professional . ssociations or institutions catering for 
professional and administrstivo membors of local govornment service, 
either collectively or by functional groups. For oyamplo, an association 
of local authority treasurers and finaxico officers j local authority 
engineering services j local authority administrative and allied classes, 
etc. Such associations or institutes should not be of the nature of trade 
unions although looking after members' interests. Essentially their 
purpose would be to osublish status, competence and progress. 

9, It is necessary to inculcate sound principleJ of public 

administration and ^drdnistrxtive pr cticos that are vital to developing 
local authorities, and without tnoso a local authority will fail to provide the 
services roquired of it. This is a valu ble personnel service 
which could be provided by central governn^ents , including loan of 
personnel. 
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10. Training as always is a dominant factor wherever staff 
performance is concerned. Public adruinistr tion training institutions 
should be open to locax government servants, for much of tho work 
performed by civil servants and local j^overximcnL staff is of a common 
nature, differing only ixi c j,plicaticii. ctlvitios common to local 
government and not so common elsewhere should be included in public 
administration training courses, and in due coux'so local government 
institutes should be developed with a substantial public dministration 
content, 

11. But in developing countries there is a danger of "flying too 
high". Training iacilitius shouxd not be :oo widoljr dispjrsod and the 
degree of sophistication essential should be appreciated. It is 
better to train 1000 officials to : state of good efficiency for tasks 
required than to train only 500, using tho same resources, to a standard 

not likely to be required in practice. 

% 

12. Probably in no other field will in-service training wiuhin 
the actual working units prove more beneficial than in that of local 
government. Central governments might well design end help such 
courses. 

13 . A common fault in training programmes is a failure to 
plan the contents of the courses and tho failxxrc to apply in practice 


/ in service 



in service programmes within the departments. The development of a 
comprehensive training . plan and its regular evaluation should be 
made the resj^onsibility of the head or heads of services according 
the personnel system operating (s .e para 5 ). Dt^sign end control may 
have to commoncG in a small wry considerably csnti*<..lised and developed 
pro&rcssively. 

14. Finally, councillors. Irriniut, as surely needed £ nd 

doservos consideration. Thu opinioi. exists, witn some justice, that 
lower echelons of local govornment jiurovido cxcullont experience for 
elevation to higher levels. This libtle touched upon feature of 
training might be worthy of study. 
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1. The strengthening of tho financial position of local 
authorities doiaands that in addition to the augmentation of their 
tax and non-tax resources adequate provision should be made to meet 
their rt-quiroments of short and long term capital. If local authorities 
aro to make rapid advances in providing corjiunal services to their 
'citizens such as hospitalsj schools j water supply, drainage and other 
facilities and also undortake remunerative enterprises as a moans of 
strengthening their financial position it is of the utmost iniportanco 
that institutions should bt esuablished to provide thou the necessary 
credit facilities. 

2. Obviously the needs of capital funds of local authorities 

in developing countries are groat and their capacity for meeting them 

very low because of the economic backwardness of those countries. 

It is clearly impossible for uhOa to meet even a part of those require- 

current 

ments from their meagre/revenues. There are no revenue surpluses from 
which a capital fund can be built up over a period of yearS; the 
acciamulation 'of a sizeable surplus froo earmarking a percentage of 
current receipts would take a long period of time and render development 
slow. They must therefore resort to borrowini^ the funds needed by 
them for developmental purposes on tne content with a slower rate 
of progress. 
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3, Local Lutaoritids, exceptinc porh^ps tne gr:at city corporations, 

cannot raise the funds needed, in the open ciarket. Even if the 

Central aoverni..ent were to guarantee the loans of local authorities, 
they could not obtain all the funds th^t they n^od the open i.arket. 

In uost developing countries there is no organised capital market from 
which they could borrow. Evexi if tney could raise funds, i icy would 
have to pay very hit^h rates of interest that would uaice il unecononical . 
There are only two alterns tivos: the direct provision of loans by 
the central i^overnnent or the setting up of a central loans agency to 
provide credit to local authorities, 

4. The direct provision of loans by the central government to 
local authorities is the metnod cost widely prevalent perhaps it is 
also the only ,,iethod that ixhder the oircnhstances prevailing in 
developing countries that is practicable. The centr-il government may 
set apart the necessary funds in the annual budg.'t, or borrow fror, 

the open market and make available the funds needed by local autlioritaes, 
or both. This will enable the central governuent uo coordinate the 
developmental activities of all local authorities, and allocate scares 
resources in the light of national policy. Ceiitral a< vice and guidancy 
in regard oo the contracting of debts, the purposes of tnu loans, 
the manner of their utilisation, etc. would be available to local 
autnorities and would be eif active. 
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5 . The seccE/ alternative is the establishiJient of a central 

loans agency to provide the lont^ teri- credit needed by local authorities. 
Sucn as institution has several advantages. It v/ill help to strengthen 
the credit-worthiness of local autiicrities and financial position. It 
can Ciakc use of all tne possibilities offered by the ca^jit: 1 narket 
which individual loc£.l autiiorities ccaid noo^ can ^nfluei.co ccuditions 
prevailing in the capital i ai'ket in lavi. ur of local authorities! and 
would strent^then their capt city to raise lent uer. loins. Such an 
institution can also provide toi.porary advances needed by local authorities 
caused by the tii*ie lag between the flow of their tax incor.e and the out 
flow for i..eeting tnon expenditure. Such an ii^stitution can further draw 
on the doiaestic savings of tne co.it.unity through the facilities it 
offers and could attract foreign capital for developnental purposes. 

6, It IS possible to organise a central loans eigency in one 

of three ways: (l) it could be established and controlled by the central 
governr-entj (2) it could be established by c.ovcrni..ent but riven a 
constitution enabling it to function autonoi .ously 5 and ( 3 ) it coild be 
organised on a cooj/erative basis by local autuorities thenselves. The 
last would be apj^ropriate to couniri'^s where local authorities are well 
established and the first to cuuntrus wnere they ^ro relatively new. 


/ Thw structure 



7. The structure of the orgaxiisatiorj., th^ u^enci.s of r anugeuent 
and procedures i ay be adjusted to the noods of diim-cnt countries and 
the personnel available. Quitb clearly a large uaasure of Centru.l 
assistance both finenciai and innogorial and in policy i«'itb3rs would 
be ruquired if suen credit agencies -.re to function elficiently. 

8. The fuiictions which a cintrel credit agency should undertake 
• # 

insclude (l) the provision of s lort ton. credit tc ^.nabie local authorities 
to I act their tonporary ne-dsj (2) to provide thei v;i.th long tern credit 
on easy terns 5 and (.3) incidontu.1 to the second to provide expert and 
tecnnical assistance in rogerd to the onginiitring and oth^-i questions in- 
volved in the developriont prcgrai*.os of local autxioritiss, and in regard 
to debt policy, legal, ‘ ccountirit^, budgeting, revenue and other services. 

9. The capital needed bj central loins sgency could be provided 
either by the Stata, or by the Stale aua iucai authorities in soue 
Ugroed proportions, on entirely by the local authorities theiisolves. 

iJ.1 these iuotnods are in voguu. The centre 1 ^ovcrxiaont could also 
placed ai.ounbs at the disposal of the loans agency froi* its current 
revenues . 

10. It may be interesting to note that central loans agencies 

have b en sci up in a few doVs-loping couiitrios in Africc notably in 

yati 

Kenya. In India Uiore is v proposal to sot up ’ Paixiia-/Baj Finance 
Corporation with its capital partly subscribed by the central 
governmant and partly by the new rural local authorities to serve as a 
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loans agency for Pancnayati. xlaj institutions to underbake public 
utility undertakin^si constructioxi of shops? notols? etc| purchase of 
tractors? pa.|.xng s^-ts and bore uell Uxxius; plana Lation afforestation 
scionuific pisciculture and Si.ail scale uvJ xxodiua industrius. The 
Financo Por^ oration will t.uiniuiix ^Xj^eru' uc Lxdvise Jranchayati iiaj 
institutions seeking loans? on 'thu financial? lecnuical i.ud other 
aspects of tho proj-Cu^d undeiuticings. 
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Agenda Item 16 Professional and Staff As so ciations for Local 

Authorities Personnel 

1. The value of professional associations and Institutions to 
help in improving the professional status of members was re<cently 
discussed. It was then thought that caution was necessary to preserve 
the standing of such associations and that it was advisable that they 
should not partake of trade union functions or acquire any political 
associations. Nevertheless, there is a need for the development of 
sbaff associations which would exercise the functions of trade unions 
of the responsible kind, and with whom central government local 
authorities agency and local authorities could co-operate and where 
necessary, negotiate on staff matters. 

But whilst it would be possible to make a modest start with 
professional institutes or associations in most countries, either 
soon or at not a very distant date, most countries were not yet ready 
for the trade union type, although this was a desirable development. 
Ad hoc staff consultations were operative in some countries. 

2. A staff association can cater for all members of local 
government staffs, or a professional specialization therein, or 
particular levels of staff. Its main purpose is to create a co- 
operative basis for negotiations with senior to top level officials 
and even government itself, if the occasion arises, on matters 
concerning the conditions of employment of the grades it represents 
and to secure the best possible working conditions. Another 
Important function is joint discussion with employers to improve 
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work methods and outputs and problems affecting both sides 
generally. It is possible for a professional institute or 
association to carry out this role also, but -within this region 
it is better for the time being to keep the roles separate* 

3. Both kinds of associations have important parts 
to play in improving the competence of members by helping in 
training matters. Generally speaking, the professional institute 
or association would concern itself mainly with improving 
competence by external training courses, conferences, disse- 
mination of documents and ideas; whilst a staff association would 
be mainly concerned with training measures and facilities provide 
within or for organizations, and related particularly to 
specific subjects or departmental functions. 

4. Generally speaking, the development of respon- 
sible staff associations would be all to the good; where they do 
not exist, the timing of their birth and the political climate 

at the material time are important. The potential membership shou 
be sufficient to make an association viable, and there should 
be a willingness in the appropriate official quarters to 
accept, or at least try out, this new development. There is 
little doubt that much good can result from this kind of 
collaboration and co-operative effort, but early failure 
could set back a desirable scheme several years. 

Government financial support would be undesirable 
for such an association, but facilities could be provided by 
government permitting a limited number of association officials , 



to have time off ordinary duties for association 
affairs. Where no such kind of organization 
exists, a useful vs.y to experiment -would be to 
introduce a scheme for staff consultation whereby 
government agencies could seek the views of the staff 
in connection with matters involving the staff, 
including those concerning better methods of work. 
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Agenda Item 17 Central \qsistance In the Field of Purchasing 

1. A number of countries in the region have established 
central purchasing services which in some cases have been made 
available to local authorities. There are of course stronger 
reasons why central government agencies should be required to 
utilize central services for purchases than is the case with 
local authorities. But it is by no means certain that central 

m, 

purchasing services are always best. 

2. Where a central, purohasing agency has been established, 
it is only reasonable that its services should be utilised whenever 
a better service results than could otherwise be obtained 
through local suppliers. Prima facie, whilst many reasons are 
advanced why articles can be procured more cheaply and efficiently 
by a central purchasing agency, this remains to be proved in the 
light of circumstances in the different countries and the place 
where the goods are required. 

3. There can be little doubt that quick moving supplies 
such as stationery can be provided efficiently and probably more 
cheaply through a central source, provided the quantities required 

and the distance frc^m the central point of distribution is not too 
far. Central supply of items of equipment in fairly general use can 
also be advantageous in the interests of standardization which in 
turn facilitates maintenance. But otherwise it would be better to 
leave it to the choice of local authorities, whether central 

..... services 
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1. A number of countries in the region have established 
central purchasing services which in some cases have been made 
available to local authorities* There are of course stronger 
reasons why central government agencies should be required to 
utilize central services for purchases than is the case with 

local authorities. But it is by no means certain that central 
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purchasing services are always best. 

2. Where a central, purchasing agency has been established, 
it is only reasonable that its services should be utilised whenever 
a better service results than could otherwise be obtained 
through local suppliers. Prima facie, whilst many reasons are 
advanced why articles can be procured more cheaply and efficiently 
by a central purchasing agency, this remains to be proved in the 
light of circumstances in the different countries and the place 
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far. Central supply of items of equipment in fairly general use can 
also be advantageous in the interests of standardization which in 
turn facilitates maintenance. But otherwise it would be better to 
leave it to the choice of local authorities, whether central 

..... services 
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services are used or not, provided they make occasional evalu- 
ations of relative costs. Where the needs of a local authority 
are considerable there seems to be no reason why a central pur- 
chasing agency should not have to submit a competitive tender 
together with possible suppliers. 

4. Goods subject to supply licenses, whether imported or 
not, or where a black market exists, or which possess excessive 
scarcity values, normally should be ordered through central 
government sources. But special care will be needed to ensure 
that only the quota approved for public use is utilized in total 
and that the private sector is not denuded of its prescribed 
quota through unauthorized diversion. 

5. A particularly effective service which can be organized 
by a central supply service is to make open supply contracts for 
general supply goods with private suppliers upon which local 
authorities can demand directly and account directly. This saves 
considerable delay and distribution costs, and reduces central 
inventories. 

Another service is that of testing rr.iges of commodities 
and goods and circulating specifications and comparative values. 
Often apparent price is only one factor in cost determination 
and it may be best to p?iy a highec* prlco initially for a 
better Strticlej a central service with laboratory and other 
testing services available can help considerably in such cases. 


. . , ♦ , .Generally 
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6. Genersjlly speaking, if highly specialized items are 
obtained through central services they should be obtained through 
the particular technical agency concerned; for example, medical 
stores; some specialized electrical equipment. 

7. Whether supplies are purchased locally or through central 
services if possible there should be some inspection on receipt 
-where the quantities are considerable; at least for quantity and 
goner'll condition. Specifications should also be sample 

chocked wherever possible. Central Government agencies and their 
local representatives, if any, could bo of assistance in this 
field. 

8. Concluding, there can be no general conclusion in this 
matter. The decision must depend upon the circumstances in the 
different countries. But if a local authority is large enough 
and has the necessary skilled personnel, the onus of deciding 
the best course should be left to the authority with the usual 
safeeu^rds against unfair trading and privilege. 
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CENTRAL ASSISTANCE IN IMPROVING ADMINISTRATION 
GENERALLY 

1, The various measures discussed earlier concerning 
relations between central government agencies concerned 
with local authorities, will have beneficial impacts upon 
local administration generally. So will the more active 
participation in planning, and the creation of professional 
and staff institutions and associations. 

An association of local authorities which will be 
discussed at a later session will also be of material 
assistance, 

* 

2, There are, however, other measures which can be 
taken to improve local authority administration and which 
in developing countries will certainly be needed even 

in many of the larger cities. 

In thecontext of providing central services for 
this purpose, it is hardly likely that the competence 
of the central services can be exceeded by the one assisted 
unless some special feature is introduced. 

3, Such a special feature is possible through the 
executive head of the local authority concerned although 
it is appreciated that where this head is elected it may 
not be possible. 

It has been discussed how, in many countries, the 



first step in development of local authorities will he 
decentralising functions to them, f.ollovred by devolution. 

As the local authority grows in competence, so can control 
by central government agencies and by their provincial 
staffs be reduced and finally disappear. 

During this vital stage the selection of the person 
to be the executive head should be made primarily on 
management ability, and a plan should be made now to 
train such men accordingly. As increased status and 
pay to what might otherwise be considered normal would not 
be out of place. 

4, Usually local authorities will not be large 
enough to maintain their own O&M units, and in any case 
this may not be advisable, as the wider experience such 
a unit gets, the better. 

Such units should be organised and trained and be 
made available to local authorities on a consultant basis 
and possibly operate on an area basis. The headquarters 
of these O&M units should also Include acperts in office 
and accounting machines (and not the most highly sophisticated 
ones), design of forms, filing, registration and handling 
of papers, and such experts should be made available similarly 
to local authorities. 

It should be remembered that it is far easier to start 
a system right, than to rectify it later. 



5, Training has already been discussed earlier in the 
section on personnel admins tr at Ion but it is so important 
as to warrant mentioning again. The central government agency 
concerned with local government should have a small unit capa"^ 
ble of organising and coordinating all forms of training 

of value in accelerating the growth of efficiency in local 
authorities administration. 

6, Local authorities generally are unlikely to have any 
facilities for research which will be needed in some matters; 
for example 5 comparative studies of costs for collecting 
different taxes; costs of different pay roll systems (which 
vary widely); studies of likely ln<tiience of evasion as 
between taxes; assessment of values of different incentive 
schemes; andso on. Such o service should be provided by the 
centre, and a most suitable unit to accommodate this service 
would be 0 & M as described in para 4, 

7, A further central service that might be of value 
would be to assume payment on behalf of local authorities, 
either centrally or through area offices, for their pensioners 
on repayment by local authorities of sums disbursed. 

8, Much expert assistance will be necessary in securing 
the proper working relations with public utilities organisa- 
tions operating in a local authorities area or covering 
several such areas. Some of these will be special purpose 
bodies. This subject is to be discussed later. 
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9, This field of improving administrative competence is 
one particularly suitable for technical assistance, especially 
where countries are already experienced in improving their 
central administration. 
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CHAPTER I 


General approach and understanding 
of the r'^le' of Local Governnent 


General ..spects; 

1. rhst countries of Smth and South hast .^sia have some 
forms of both urban and rural local -^"^vcrnment. In some coun- 
tries local >--'overnment has a lon>5 hist'ry and in others 

it is of recent origin. In so le, local ff^vtrnment arose on 
the foundations of traditional and simpler forms of communal 
,^s elf-government , It cannot be said, hov^ever, that local govern- 
ment is always firmly established and functioning efficiently 
or that it is always based on the fullest participation of 
local communities. In most countries local government is still 
only in early stages of growth. Civic consciousness needs to 
be aroused. A well planned and determined programme is 
required in each country to develop local government in the form 
best suited to the country's needs. 

2. It is necessary to look well forward, and to have clear 

ideas of objectives which should be enshrined in national programmes 
of economic and social development. In a number of countries 
political stability and security tend to dominate all activities, 
and the approach to local government has to be undertaken with 
caution and selectivity. 

3. The importance of a sound system of local government is 
now generally recognised and can, if efficiently operating, 
be a national stabilising and integrating factor. Popular 


/ participation 



)artlcipatl ■)n In politics anl a diffusion of political power 
■/hereby b-^comos p'-ssiblc, ond a practical traininj; ground for 
lational l>-aders croatud. But th>- active stcos necessary for 
implceneritation c'lUld undoubtedly b acoclerated. 

4. Devolution of r' sponsibilitii-s to local auth'^r Ities, 
to’eth r with the n cossary r sources, would relieve central 
-ov.r^unent )f Mij burlun of atterilin- to the details of local 
problems and make p j /sible solutions with sounder knowledge and 
efficiency. Such dovilutim vnuid inerv aso the speed and 
effectiveness of administration at all levels , and facilitate 
the coordinati )n of technical services at the field level. 
Effective local gove-rnment is an important instrument of 
national develooaent and provides means to mobilise and improve 
manpower resources, and increase national productivity. 

National programmes of economic and social development could 
become more effective, and receivu greater public understanding 
and support by c'^listin*’ the participating of local authorities 
in their fornuiation and implerent'^'tlm, 

5. The potcntialiti s 'll local pov^rrucrt for ossuring the 
stability of n.wly established political systems, improving 
public administration, and accelf ratin' uonomic and social 
development s ltd some I’overnments to devote attention to the 
development and strengthonl rg of 1 )cal government on a planned 
basis, and the concept of central assistance to local authorities 

L has acquired 
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a new meaning and significance. But more vigorous and determined, 
efforts are required for implementation. 

6. A philosophy of local government and its proper place 

in the governmental system of a country is necessary in order 
to deterifline the rl 'ht system of central-local relations. Local 
government should provide the ordinary citizen with opportuni- 
ties for participation in the; administration of local affairs 
\and for service to the comt'iunity. Local authorities should be 
controlled by elected or otherwise locally selected represen- 
tatives responsible to the local coiamunity for their conduct 
of affairs . 

7. Vyithin this concept the respective roles of central 

and local governments should be determln d. The functions which 
central governments must undertake in developing countries are 
wider in scope than in advanc-.d countries. Besides the tradi- 
tional functions such as defence, law and order, justice, 
the improvements of economic and social life and the like, 
central governments and on their behalf, local government units 
have a wide variety of now functions in the interests of social 
and economic development, and must take the initiative to sti- 
mulate and accelerate the pace of development. 

8. There can be no absolute and precise division of res- 
ponsibilities between central and local governments. Most 
functions of local government are in a sense shared with the 
central government which bears the ultimate responsibility for 
adequate performance of functions allotted to local authoritiesir 

/ There is 
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Thore is a mutuality of int^rosts botweon the central and local 
"DVurnnents pnd central- local relotions, therefore, should he 
on a basis of a parte rship and not over lordship and dictation. 

9. In view of thv. flifferin' historical circumstances , 
political and social c )nditionn in which local authorities 
have come into bcin^ in diff.rrnt countries, it is unlikely 
that central-local r lati ms v/ill dt-vulop in the same manner 
in all countrli-.s. i or is it dccirablt, that uniform patternif 
of contral-1 )cal n latl'')nships should bo the aim in view of 
those variations, 

10. The lour term prorr i.rac for t'h. development of local 
•aovurnment earlier suj-;^stcd, must i^'clude a plan of ^action 

to provide all necessary central :ov^rnKient technical services 
required by local ^'o^rnnent units during the various 
stares of the plan. In many countries shortar,oS of essential 
skilled manpower are restrictive factors. A manpower plan 
therefore should also b>- inclul 'd in tht comprehensive plan to 
ensure that in due ciursg all needs will be mot, and an enli^ohtencd 

11. » Tht. term "central services" conpr.honds techrical and finan- 

cial assistance and supervision and control. The assistance 
at a central level may be rendered by central ffovernment • 
a,>ncy )r by an autonomoisor quasi- -'overnment agency such 
as an Institute or an association of local authorities. 
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progressive personnel policy is essential. The prorra.nne for 
the development of local :ovcrnment nust find a place as a key 
requirement in national development proc'rammes. 

11. The manner anl extent of central assistance required to 
support local auth'^riti^s vary vridely. But in fev; countrie*" does 
it seem that central assosta ce is orovidod with real understandin 
also of its pruposj to dcvt.l->o v.ff .ctivo local authorities. 

x^CThis is ot surprisin'; whe^re doficicic s in teeb lical man 
power and other res ^urcc-s are or )nouncod and the need for long 
term comprehe sive planrinp becomes eaphasisod.) 

12. All cities and metropolitan areas seen to be administered 
by local authorities but within wide extremes in the conditions 
and powers under which they operate. Few have effective control 
over their own affairs, a-'d few are free from considerable 
control and sometimes excessive interference on the part of 
central government ac^'encies. Insufficient attention also 
appears to have been given to their rapidly increasing problems 
and urban/rural relations require Inteasivo but spoody study, 

(This would seem to be a special field in which there should be 
an acceleration in pace t)wards near autonomy associated with 
deterMned efforts to solve the acute problems STbften confronting 
cities. ) 

13. Development of rual areas has received considerable support 
in some countries without until recently corresponding progress 
towards local government . The two activities should be closely 


/ 



and 

associated for local government is both an instrument £ an essential 
objective of development 

14, The programrae to aehive an effective ej'^stem of local 
government should bo accompaiaod by ■. ; riodic and systematic 
appraisal of tin effectiveness ''f the i-icthods used. Methods used. 
Methods provo’d to be inadequate should be given up or changed 

and there should be readiness to experiment with new methods. 
Calculated, risks will have to be accepted to achieve progress. 
Interchange of inf ormati on and experiencG betweeri different countries 
of the region should also prove valuable, 

15. ii willingness on the part of the. central government to transfer 
by stages v/ide areas of responslblities to local authorities, ' 
perhaps at first under strict supervision which may be relaxed 

as the local authorities gain confidence and experience, is^ 
fundamental to the success of local government. In countries 
where elected local bodies have not yet been sufficiently deve- 
loped, delegation may in the first instance have to be to local 
field agencies of the central government, transfering powers 
later to appointed, or partly appointed and elected local agencies. 

The eventual devolutien of responsibilities undur the general 
development plan should follow as local authorities take shape 
and gain administrative experience and eelf-or-nf idojice . 

16. Sometimes it is possible, -and indeed desirable that local 
authorities should sprint* from the people's own efforts. 


/ well planned 
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well planned comraunity development efforts and cooperatives can 
te useful instruments for initiating and strengthening local 


government. 


17. .a-iy system of devolution adopted should he flexible, and 
provide for adjustments necessary to meet circumstances and 
needs of particular areas. ■However, the aim should always be 


to develop' local authorities which can 
'^^with confidence and competence and make 
bution to local national development. 


handle their affair 
a significant contri- 


. * ' 


UK/rcs . 




CHAPTER II 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF CENTRAL SERVICES TO 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
IH THS REGION 

Summary of Country Papers 

1. • In tha countries participating in this Saminar'^ tha 

pattern of central government varies considerably from one 
country to another. The forr of government is federal or' quasi- 
federal in a few and unitary in others. Most countries in the : 
region have a representative system of government. Some have i 
a narli.amentary system of government in the tradit'ional sense. ; 
The legislatures of these countries are based on universal sufff 
rage and governments are responsible to them. Certain other I 
countries have a pres idential system with .elected leg islatures ; 
whose powers are confined to the legislative sphere, i 

2. The pattern of Ibcal- government is equally varied. They 
stage of developm.ent and’rthe strength of local bodies differ I 
greatly. In every country there is a measure of local self 
government j but in few is it well fully developed or firmly 
established. Local government would appear to bo in its infanc 
in most states. In recent y 'ars there has b ven a co"*mendable ^ 
effort to sat up local self governing institutions or to strenc 
them. Indeed in some countries the effort to build local 

/ institutions has | 


1. Viz. Afghanistan, Ceylon, Ch'ina, India, Indonesia, Iran | 
Japan, Korea, Malayasia, Lfepal, Pakistan, Philipp ini' 
Thailand, Viet-Nam. ! 
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institutions has baon on such a seals that it could be described 
as an administrative revolution. It may also be mentioned that 
in al’^ost every country a definite policy of decentralisation 
bas ^^een adopted. 

3. Naturally the system of local government in the different 
countries of the region shows the influence of historical and 
geopra'~hic' f-ctors and of their cviltural environments. In some 
countries local authori ty es are coa^ipri sed wholly of -elected ■ 

memb^rs? in some oth'jrs they consist of partly elect ''d and partly 

■hI 

official rnembersJ and in a few they are composed wholly or pre- 
dominantly of official or appointed members. In some countries 
the devolution of power to local authorities is considerable 
while in oth3rs it is limited. In a few countries local govern- 
ment has been given a constitutional basis. In most country’ es, 
however, it is established only by ordinary legislation. In a 
number of countries local government is regarded as a integral 
mart of the novernmental svstem and local instHutions are ' 

V ^ ■ ■ ■ , ,■.■■■: ' ' :y;% 

subordinate instruments of the cent‘''al govern^e’^t. This is ^ ' 

often the case in the early stag'^s o-^ the development of "a local 
government system" and at such a stag? ther: is more deconcent- 
ration than devolution of authority. . 

4, In thos countries where there has been in existence a 
traditional system of local go\/ernm e-'t , altho-'gh of rO rudimentary 

/ kind, the new 
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kind, tha naw system of 'local govarnmant has sought to use the 
traditional systam 'as its base. . Local govornrnant abova the 
village laval is an Innovation in many countries of tha ragion. 

5. In approximat aly half tha countr'' ?s in tha region, the | 
davalopmant of local govarnmant has bean made tha rasponsibi- ■ 

I 

lity of a separata ministry or dapartmant of tha c antral ’gov am- | 

I 

mant. In tha rast it is tha raspons " bility usually of tha | 

Ministry of the Interior or of tha Office of tha Chief Executive,! 
Tha axistanca of a saparat’a ministry or dapartmant of local govea 
mant seams to accalarata tha davalopmant of local government as ; 
compared with the countries where it is the responsibility of 
tha M'nistry of the Interior or of some other central department^ 

6. Central services to local authoritias are, for the most i 

part, similar, though thair axtant varies from one country to 
another. These services are rendered by the Ministry or. Depart- i 
ment of local government and by the different technical departmet 
Requests for financial and technical assistance by local autho- ; 
rities are sometimes channelled through the ministry or depart- 
ment of iocsl goyernment, -While this has the advantage of 
securing due consideration of such requests, it not infrequently-; 
results in considerable delay. Central assistance, particularly'' 
financial assistance, is—in a number of countries—datermined by |- 
political- cons id '■rat ions. ■ ■ i 

/ 7. Financial assistance-! 
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Financial assfetanca rendarad by cantral govarnmants 
has takan cl numbar o? forms .* sharad and assi.gnad taxas, tha 
cantra sharing tha nrocaads of soma of its ^axas with local 
authoritias in soma fixad proportion or transferring tha -antiro 
procaads of certain taxes laviad and collactad by it» grants-in 
aM in tha form, of aith^r a bloc gr^nt in support of tha 
ganaral financas of a local authority or spacific grants for 
partloular sarvicas, and loans in most of tha. countriis. In 
allocating financial assistanca, tha special circum^tahcas of 
local authoritias and thair naads ara ganarally takan into 
account in soma maasura in all countries as also the maintananc 
of cartain minimum standards of local public services through- 
out tha country. Grants--’n-aid and loans generally involve a 
measure of inspection and control of the v'ork of local autho- 
ritias by the central govarnmant, Gontral assistance to local 
authoritias through grants is quite cons iderable and amounts 
upto 80^ of the total expendi ture of loc al aut hor ^ t ies in some 
countxies ' ■ 

8, Local bodies depend for their finances partly on their 
own powers of taxation and other' non-tax sources of income like 
licences, fees and inco'-^e from remunerative enterprises. Their 
tax powers include rates or taxeS: on property and houses, 
taxes on professions and callings,, taxes on animals, vehicles, 
and boats, tax?s on entertainments, taxes on goods, etc. In 

■t / most : countries/t'''t;:t;: t 
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most countries thsso appoar to bo tho basic taxos which local 
authoritios haya boon ampoworad to l:?vy. Local authoritias also 
hava pov/ar to lavy licancas or fa as in tha axarciso of thair 
raqulatory powars as for instanc a for .shops, markats, carts, 
dops , otc. and this is ona of tha minor sonrcas of thair incomo . \ 
Local authoritias, a.,sp.aci3lly urban authoritias, darivo a consi-| 
d3r3’'la ravanua from public enterprisas and utilities in soma i 
countries. This is a source c.apa'''la of further expansion in ! 
most countries, 

9. In ganaral tha. financial rasourcas of local authoritias 
ars inadaouato fo^: tha rasppnsibilitias which they have to 
shoulder, 

10. Tha forms of central assistance, other than financial, | 
are numerous. Thasa include assistanca in the field of local 
government personnel, research and information ganaral advice 
and guidance, technical, assistancas in the different fields of 
local government activltias such as education, public health, 
welfare, and public works , assistance in regard to budgating, 
accounting and audit, programme improvement, legal advice, 
procur''m)nt of stores, etc. However, the gumlity and »■' ount of 
such assistanca varies widely* in general, extent is vary limita 
and not commensurat'-* with the needs of th,a inexperienced local ; 
authorita. as in most countri es ■ of the region. C.antral assistancj 

/ is generally i. 



is gan^rally w3lcom3S and is rsgardsd as banoficial not only to 
th ? , rac ip iont loc al authoritias but also to th3 Cantral Dapart- 
mant or Agancy randaring tha sarvica in tha fulfilmant of its 
objactivQs. A trand towards tha axp'^nsion of cantral servicas 
to loc^l autiiorit’ as is noticaablo in all countrias, 

11. Tha diff 'cultias oftan axpariancad by local authoritias 
in many countrias ara daisy dua to rad “^,ap? raquarad to obtain 
assi^'tanca, duplication dua to lack of coordination bstwaan 
diffarant cantral aganc>as I'andaring assistance, and somatimas 
tha domin'-^nca of political considerations in daciding tha 
quantum of assistanca, aspacially 5n financial mattars. 

12. In tha field of parsonnal loc.^1 authoritias would saam 
to ba in naad of considarabla assistance . Local govarnmants ara 
both qualitativ 3ly and quantitatively understaffed in most 
countrias of tha EROPA ragion. Local authoritias ara not in a 
position to sat up training programras for their staffs dua 

to lack of rasourGas in the. tachnically qualif lad personnel 
aquipren*: end ot^'er resoutoos neadad. Central govarnmants in 
the region have not yet undertaken any comprehensive and 
planned staff development program'^es. 

13. Th.ra ere, howaver', soma '^otabla efforts to provide both 
in service and pre-service training for loC'-^l government serva- 
nts and soma institutions have bean sat up for the puT'poso in 

eee ;:ye d:y :- l dy v: v','y. y ■■ ; / ea tnumhexy of u'i^ 
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a numbar of countries. In ona country Isgislation has bean 
adoptad for '*a continuing programme of amployae training and 
suparvisory career and executive development'*. This however, 
has not been put into effect. Pre-service and in-servica 
training and comprehensive staff development programmes are 
regarded as urgent needs. 

14. In a few countries of the region independent commi- i 
ssions have been set up for the recruitment of local government' 
staffs. In Ceylon the higher grades of the local government ; 
service in the country have been constituted into a unified 
service under a separate public service commission. There is 
secondment of senior administrative and technical personnel 

of central governments to serve under local authorities for 
brief periods in several cour. tries. 

15. Assistance in technical fields is also being extended to 

local authorities, including assistance in public works, town 
and country planning, water works, slum clearance and housing,: 
health, education, SOC5.31 welfare and, in rural areas, agriculp 
tural extension and related activities. Such assistance is wel 
developed in some countries of the region. ^ ■ 

16. Some measure of help is rendered, though not specificall 
in programme improvement. Th^re 5s a need for experts in : 
organisation and man^gament. Both research and evaluation wou3 
need to be considerably strengthened. To soma extent these 

/ services are 



sarvicss are randarad by cantral govarnmants , univarsities, 
and institutes of public administration in tha diffarent 
countrias of tha region. 

17, Only in a few countrias of tha ragion ara' there asso- 
ciations of local authoritias or associations of local govern- 
mant amploy‘3S. W~th rare exceptions, those that exist are not 
yet in a position to halp in davalopimg affective local govarn- 
mant. Th ere is cons idara’^la naad for the planned ancouTagament 
of associations for cooperaifiva work. 

18. The structure, organisation, finance, personnel, and 
planning of local authorities ail require progressive improvemani 
in most of the countries in the region. Such action alona would 
maka possibla axtension of sarvices to rural as wall as urban 
araas. In all thasa fields, study is required as a basis for 
the foirmulation of schemas of local government suitad to the 
differing conditions in the various countries of the region. 


GHIPTER III 


THE T,nC.y:. GQVSaM-'iEMT gfSTM AHD ITS LEG.iL -BASIS 

1. The franing of a local government system for a country raises 
immediately all the problems connected with local government; area, 
structure, levels, functions, finances, central-local relations, 
and methods of supervision and control, M idea of the objectives 
to be realised ttoough local government and of its place in the 
Grovernment of the eountr;; is essential before these problems can.be 
solved, Without a philosophy of local government and a firm con- 
viction of its necessity the task of framing a local government 
system cannot be undertaken with any prospect of success, 

2, - The first question that has to be an.swered is whether general 
.provision for the local government system should be included in the 
Constitution of the country or whether it should be left to ordinaiy 
law. It has been urged 'by some that provision in the constitution 
for the local government system would help to strengthen it. The 
more comnion view, however, is to leave the local government system 
to be dealt with by ordinary law sup.jlsnented by rules and regulat- 
ions, It is also the more common place. On balance it seems advis- 
able to include in the constitution a statement of national policy 
in favour of decentralisation as rapidly as possible to locally 
elected bodies. Tills would emphasise both the democratic character 
'of the constitution and indicate :th 0 direction for future growth. 

It should be emphasized, however that only a general stat@nent of. 
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policy or declaration of principles should be embodied in the con- 
stitution. To'-'-as '-dre fleMbillty- aKd^-#reedom-f<3r ^ growth , the stru- 
cture i powers and functions of local authorities should be left to 
be dealt with by, ordinary law or regulation. 

3. This is not' to be understood as suggesting- ah amendment of 
existing constitutions to include a provision in regard to local_ 
government. It is suggested that in drawing up new constitutions 
it is desirable to include general provisions relating to decent- 
ralisation local government in the body of the constitution. The 
provisions should be so fram'ed that they will require little amend- 
ment with the passage of time. 

4. It is necessary to emphasise here that the maintenance of a 
system of local government should be coimnon ground between political 

■pairties and between central and local authorities. ' Recognising that 
bhanges in relations^d.p between central .and local government may and 
should occur through the' operation of political pro cess es, the local 
government system as such requires stability and should not be subject 
to the vagaries of national politics, 

5. The question of areas aad the levels of local authorities are 
inter-related and depend upon historical , geographical and ethnic 
factors IS much as on technological and administrative considerations 
and the presence or absence of a sense of. community among the people 
concerned. There is no universally applicable rules according to 
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which the areas of local authorities and the number of ticsrs can 
be determined for :all countries. Every country will have to det- 
ermine these questions with reference to its own particular situation 
and requirements. 

6, From the experience of countries in various parts of the world, 
including newly independent countries, it may be inferred that two 
units of local self government, one small and the other large are 
ideal. The former should be the largest level- in which a sense of 
comTiunity exists and the latter should cover the largest area from 
which most technical services that are required can be provided effi- 
ciently. It should not, however, be so large that elected council- 
lors cannot meet frequently. 

7, Consideration should be given to the size of areas for the 
efficient administration of the differ-ont technical services for which 
local authorities arc, or will be responsible, for example, education, 
major roads, public .works, el eotricit;- and others in which decentra- 
lisation may be effected. The United Nations document on Decentra- 
lisation for National and Local Development contains papers in the 
annekures on the optimum areas for the efficient administration of 
elementary and secondary education, public health,, social service and 
agriculture. These ’were prepared by the representatives of FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO and the Bureau of Social Affairs of the United Nations, 

The document concludes on the basis of these papers that where 
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bechnieal services are to have common areas it will be most econoiiiical 
if the size of the area ‘is at least as large as is required by the 
technical service having the largest area requirement for its acti- 
vity at that, level. The study has suggested that the smallest common 
area for adainisterin.j these services (agriculture , education, health 
and soci^ol services) economically is likely to be one comprehending 
about 50,000 people. The area would need to be adjusted to the den- 
sity or sparsity of the population as well as ease of communications 
and other relevant factors. 

8, ■ In defining local government areas, a size that will make poss- 
ible the, efficient administration of a large number of technical 
services should be chosen for the larger local authority, 

9, Other important criteria in detemining areas, such as finan- 
cial resources, ease of supervision and difficulties of inter-local 
cooperation, reinforce the case for newly developing countries opting 
for areas as large as possible in order that they may become strong 
and viable, 

10, Local financial capacity to support the services appropriate to 
local government is an important criterion in determining local govern- 
ment areas; however, it is secondary to the area requirements for the 
performance of the technical services themselves , provided finance is 
taken care of by assistance such as the assignment of taxes said grants- 
in-aid from the central government ma;^'- be needed. 


11. There Is 
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There is a second aspect.,^ the .area problem to which attention 
must be paid; the relationship of urban to rural authorities. Con- 
centration of population in urban areas permits and necessitates 
greater devolution of authority. It is generally accepted that fully 
developed local authoi'ities such as municipal corporation should 
have direct relationsliip with the central or? in federal systems , 
state governments. Those for smaller urban areas, for example, 
market towns should have elected councils of their own and adminis- 
ter most of the environmental -and welfare services. But whether 
these should be tiered under the jurisdiction of higher level local 
authority is debatable. On the whole, it would appear to be most 
advantageous to reco^jUise them as parts of the larger authority for 
certain purposes and allow them a greater measure of autonomy in 
local matters than is normally permitted to smaller local authorities. 

12, The tendency towards the concentration of modern industry in the 
larger town and especislly in metropolitan cities atid the resulting 
phenomenal growth in the populations of the cities create problems 
which touch local government in many ways. Cities become unmanage- 
able administratively and there is a depressing of civic standards 
which are none too high due to the influx of populations which the 
cities are not prepared to receive. Cities grow haphazardly with- 
out plan , devoid of beauty and the elementary conveniences of life. 
Slums increase; and the social and political tensions that are gene- 
rated make municipal administratiQn difficult. The problem of the 
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size of urban local government units has to be seen in the light of 
these and also in the light of the future development of the cities. 
Decisions regarding location of new industries and of concentrations 
of public services and facilitates can attract the population to new 
urban centers (a.i. modernized market towns or new towns) and thus 
les'-en unhealthy growth in the old centres. It is of the utmost 
importance in developing countries that the problems of modern 
industrial development and the growth of cities should be dealt with 
in a pliuinEsi manner from the outset, . . 

13, The considerations that should weigh in the determination of 
levels or tiers of local government are; the availability of finan- 
cial resources, technicsQ. considerations, the availability of com- 
petent technical personnel and local leadership, economy and effic- 
iency in administration, simplicity and the capacity of the public , 
to understand and operate the system. The levels should not be more 
th-m ar.3 indispen viable for the perforraance of the public services. , 
Too many levels confuse the public, lead to inefficiency by dividing 
responsibility, increases expenditure and make heavy demands on the 
scarce administrative and technical personnel. Whore there are too 
many levels, some of thoiri may not have adequate worK , the authorit- 
ies tend to become ornaiaental and cease to be functional. Jor these 
reasons the multiplication of levels should be avoided. 


/ 14. For technical 
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14, For technical services three levd.s have been identified; 

(1) the level at which technicians come into direct contact with the 
public; (2) the level at which supporting services like supervision, 
supply, training and applied rese-arch operate; (3) the level at 
which overall development services operate including comprehensive 
policy formulation, legislation, financing, national planning and 
major public work, 

15, The powers and functions devolved . upon local authorities must 
depend on factors such as the' size of l6c.aL authority, its financial 
resources, its experience and competence in administration, etc. 

These vary from country to countrs’. In some developing countries 
the actual powers and functions of local authorities are meagre as 
compared with the powers which could be entrusted to them, ‘ A pre- 
cise division of fimotions and powers between central government and 
local authorities within the province of each is neither practical 
nor desirable. But to demarcate certain powers and functions as pri- 
marily the responsibility of local authorities is both possible and 
desirable. ;lnd this field should be as ■wide as possible. The powers 
to be assigned should be determined on technical and administrative 
considerations and _should not depend on politic.fl convenience, 

16, liany functions or aspects of functions which at present are large-? 
ly in the hands of central (or state) government and its field agencies 
could be decentralized in varying degrees. Those include a variety 
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of services affecting the development of agriculture and natural 
resources; town and country planning; communications, economic de- 
velopment, public health , social services , public works, the manage- 
ment of properties, public buildings and others, In some countries, 
a system of devolution of territorial rather than on functional lines 
is being follovred so that a unit there performs most functions of 
government in its area, 

17, '?offle functions or aspects of functions could be . handed over to 
local authorities whoUy, but with respect to most, especially the 
technical serivees, a sharing of responsibilities between the central 
government and lo col authorities would be necessary. The devolution 
of functions with corresponding powers should be as .extensive as 
possible, axid as technically qualified personnel become available and 
local competence increases, the transfer of responsibility to local 
authorities should increase. 

IS, The framing an appropriate scheme for local government and for ex- 
tension of services to nomadic and other special ethnic groups, includ- 
ing hill tribes, poses special problems, for a number of countries in 
the region. It is sU;i.ested that a comparative study of methods of : 
dealing with these problems be carried out and a regional meeting 
be told to review the results, , . : ; 

Lg.£gl-aai a idiainist. r;'^tLm._£r ovl,sions to ...strengthen. l.Qc..al.. .governmen.t , 

19, It has been pointed out earlier that one of the first questions 
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to be decided in establishing a psystem of local government is whether 
it would be given a basis in the constitution or only in the ordin- 
ary laws of the country. Apart frora the basic laws or statute direct- 
ly concerned with local government, varioUvS other laws enacted ty the 
national or state legislatures affect the scope of the powers vested 
in local authorities and their exercise. These may be simply regu- 
latory of the services provided by local authorities or definitely 
restrictive. Laws which increase the authority and responsibility 
of local authorities for rendering services can •dd to the strength 
of locEjl governments, if they provide also the financial means to 
cover the expenses involved and there has been due prior consult- 
ation with the lociiL authorities concerned, 

20, Developments in technology, the movement of population, and the 
growing complexities of modern life render it difficult in urbanized 
areas for local authorities estabHshed under simpler conditions to 
provide the services needed by a more advanced society unless basic 
changes are made in the structure of urban government- Generally 
speaking the growth and development of local authorities creates vested 
interests and there is frequently much opposition to proposals for 
change, particularly where a high degree of civic pride has developed 
as a result of the successful operation of local authorities. Legal 
powers may, therefore, be necessary to bring about needed changes either 
through agreanent of the local authorities concerned or compulsorily. 

Use of such powers is sometimes an alternative to the direct assumption 

/of funotions 


of functions by the central government. Such powers are necesf’ary 
to enable local authorities to meet new problems that arise and to 
adjust themselves to changing needs. 

21, Laws may provide for local authorities to cooperate either for 
a specific purpose or more generally and can extend to the joint 
management of partic'jl,ar services and enterprises. This system is 
applicable both to large and small authorities and permits the 
freedom, of action of the cboperating authorities to be retained. 
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, ORGANISATION and FUNCTIONS OF 

the CFriraAL GOVSRIMSNT V I 

AGENCY DEALING WITH 
IOCaL GOVERNMENT 

^ ministry or department of local government is an ^ I 

indispensable instrument for fostering the growth of local self-gcvernme 
This can be a sep.-.rate Ministry or it be combinod with a Ministry: I 
dealing with general internal affairs or a^ritli specific and related matt 
The creation -of a central ministry cr department charged with the 
resaonsxailitv of Novel oping local government will depend to some 

circust..ncwo in each country. But where local government uniti 
..r^ A,.<p^c tod to play !, large part in economic and social development or t 
now St rt is being made to set up a system of local government or to 
improve an existing system by intensified efforts it is advisable to crec 
1 separate ministry or department ..nd to place the res oonsibility for 
l^crl government on it. This course has been adopted in many countries. 
The singleness of purpose and the specialised knowledge that such a minis 
will bring to its task of developing local government will facilitate 
Its accomplishment. It has been observed! "The mere existence of a 
Ministry whose whole business is to Promote, advise and supervise local 
authorities should (and usually does) make an enormous difference to the 


atmosphere in which loc al government works"" 
1. Hicks s DevelQpm..nt from l)elow. 
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2. A central inlnistry or department has to serve as a guide to local 

governments in the solution of their current problems and as coordinator. 

It must be their adviser on future development. It must advocate their 
interests with the central government and the central ministries vrhich 
have cowers over them or connections with them 

All support functions that local authorities require and are not 
performed by other central agencies should be allocated to this ministry 
or department. One of its important duties will be to see that in planning 
their activities the technical departments of government take into account 
tlie present and future responsibility of local government although as 
explained later, the technical departments would normally have direct 
contacts with local authorities. For this, the ministry or department of 
local government would need technical officers will special skills as 
advisers. When appropriate these officers should be obtained through depu- 
tation from the central technical ministries. These officers have an 
important role to play, particularly as local go-.."ernment gains in strength. 
They provide the essential link between local government and the central 
ministries on technical questions. While the creation of an atmosphere 
in the nation that is favourable to local self-government is a responsi- 
bility of all central ministries^ it should be the. special concern t e 
central ministjy for local government. 

5. If, however, it is .necessary to combine responsibility for local 

government with that for other activities, it should be combined only with 

/those that are 
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those that are directly related to and compatible with local government 
such as a department of Community Development, 

4. It will facilitate coordination of urban and rural development if 
the problems of rural and urban local authorities are dealt vfith by the 
same central ministry or department. However, where special emphasis is * 
be given to rural or urban development seoarate ministries or departments' 
may be necessar;;- for a time for the support of these programmes. 

5. In federal states, a ministry or department at the federal level 
charged x^ith responsibility for niational support of activities relating p 
to local government will be helpful. The organisation and functions of ; 
such an agency and its relationship with state and local government will 
differ between federal states but the subject is one meriting comparative 
study . 

6. The polj.cios of different ministries towards local authorities wi! 
need to be related to the purpose of building up local self-governiiaent. 
The importance of this task that will grow as the st. ture and competence 
of local authorities increase. The latter’s views would also need to 

be harmonised with those of different central ministries. It is of the 
utmost importance to maintain a just and proper balance between the centn 
ministries with their own specific functions and those of the central min; 
stry for local gove.rnraent. It is a task that necessitates constant con- 
sulrrtions and exchange of information on their prograimmes between the 
ministry or department of local government and other central ministries. ■ 
1 . ' /'’"he central ■ 
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The central technical ministries should in regard to their functions 
maintain direct contacts with local authorities to avoid delay aind red tape 
and should normally not have to channel routine matters through the cen- 
tral ministry or department of local government. The latter should, 
however, for purposes of coordination be kept informed of important development 
and of changes of policy that are planned by other ministries in their 
relations with local authorities. Matters of importance should be 
discussed with tile Ministry or department of local government before 
action is taken so th t the full consequences can be assessed. 

7, The central ministry or department has the obligation to develop 
responsible local government| the several functional ministries have 
responsibilities in their respective fields. All have the common 
objective of improving living levels and they must be reconciled to 
this end. If a reconciliation of differences among them cannot be 
effected through interdepartmental or inter-ministerial consul- 
tations, the normal machinery of government for settling such issues must 
come into play with resulting decisions. 

8. It is not possible to recommend any one pattern of the functions 
which should be carried out by a rainistry, or department of local govern- 
ment, for these depend on the circumstances of different countries 
especially the degree of development achieved ly them in the sphere of 

local government and on the functions performed by other central 

/government agencies 
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government agencies and also by non-governmental or quasi-governmental 
organizations such as associations of local authorities and institutes ; 
for local governinent training and research. Within this context and 
assuming that the- purpose of a centred, ministry or department for 
local government is to stimulate, guide and advise local authorities 
and to do all that needs to be done to establish and maintain respo- 
nsible and efficient local government, the following is a check list 
of the functions that a ministry or department may have to performs 
, a. Policy Formula.tion 

i) Taking a.11 possible measures to improve standards of adminis- 
tration of local authorities and to provide all possible 
supoort thereto. 

ii) Taking all measure to develop local government in accordance 
with the policy: of the governmapt, including investigation, 
preparation, and promotion of schemes for the extension of 
local government throughout the country and of their role 
in economic and social dovelopment. 

iii) Acting as the principal adviser to the Government on all 

matters concerning local authoi'ities and in the formulation 
of policies in respect of organisation and functions of 
local authorities. 

iv) Conducting broad investigations and enquiries through 

Committees and Commissions into the affairs and working of 
local authorities to assist in the framing of ge.neral policies 

b Legislation. Administration And Supervision ; 

i} Itefining the oovjsrs, duties, organisation and basic features 
of local authorities and preparing necessary legislation for 
the ournose. 


/ii) Defining and 
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ii) Defining and demarcating areas, jurisdictions and boundaries 
of local authorities. 

/the 

iii) Delimiting election districts and supervising/ conduct of 
elections to local-bodies. 

iv) Prescribing standards for the guidance of local authorities 
in matters of adiainistration, development, training, etc. 

v) Framing of rules and model by-laws and proposing legis- 
lation on local government matters. 

vi) Tendering legal advice and ensuring the adequacy of 

judicial and other machinery to enforce local ..ordinances 
and to ..'.void abuse by local authorities and officials of 
thsir mowers. 

vii) Inspecting and siroervising the world ng of local authorities, 

viii) Arbitrating disputes betvreen local authorities. 

ix) Assisting in t.he organisation of associations of local 

authorities and of institutions for research and train'.,ng. 

c. Training and Personnel !nana.geinent 


i) Fosterizig the devaloomsnt of a career service for staff of 
local authorities; 




ii) Framing rules, etc., for regulating conditions of service 
^ local authorities. 


iii) Encouraging local authorities to develop on the job -and 
other forms..' of in-sorvico training through training of 
training officers and other means 5 

iv) Provindln.g for the tr.j.ining of key officers of local authorities 
through rofroshL^r courses and seminars | arraaging for higher 
oducation of oromising young officers and training in foreign 
countries for the more s^ason^d officersi organizing staff 
dcvelooment orogrammos; and , rrunging orientation training 
for council m.;nbers. 


/ d Fiscal Policy 
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d- Fiscal Policy and Financial Assistance 

i) Adyisin 3 the Government on fiscal policies affecting local 
authorities. 

ii) Rocornmending sources cf revenue; assisting and advising 

in tcic administration including the formulation of rules and 
regulations in regard to taxation and assessment. 

iii) Fostering the est.ablishment and maintenance of 3tanda.rds 
in budgeting, accounting and other financial practices 
through rules, financi;-! supervision and cudit, 

iv ) Ensuring adequrotg finance for the execution of local 

government programmes through grants, subsidies and loans- 

e. '^- rogramme Planning And Goordinat; on And -SuDOorting Services 

i) Coordinating the plans for local works and activities of 
local authorities with st .te and national plans. 

ii) Evalrcting the effsetiveness of new progrmmes and tendering 
■advice to improve them. 

iii) Acting as a clearing house for local authorities by sending 
them information about programmes and plans of technical ; 
and other ministries raid h-^lping them to obtain tochnical and 
fin-ancial assistance. 

iv) Following up on requests of local -.uthoritos to technical 
ministries, -Jid .ssisting in resolving differences that may 
arise b-ctwoon thera^ 

v) Assisting in town and countiy planning including village 

plainning -and surveys if these h are not been t lean up by other 
departme.nts. 

vi) Assisting in the procurement of ffl,aterials and equipment. 

vii) Assistin,g in designing ;iid executing major local projects 
e.g,, w'.tcr suouiy, sewerage, electric installation etc. 

viii) Research, information -md statistics - including pub- 
lications on ra-attsrs of local government. 

/9 It may bo necessary 
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8, It iiny I5e necGSS.?.iy for the ministry or dep-artment of local govern- 
ment to h:ve somo field st:'.ff such as inspectors and trainers to work 
with local -rathoritiss . The same princioles wiilch should regul te 
rel.'tions of the central ministry of local goyerninent with other ministries 
would ■■.pply to tl'jo rel-'.tionshio oj? its field units v/ith those ol the 
difforsnt technical ministries. Morooverj both must work in close 
harmony with the local authorities and the success of thoii’ efforts will 
largely be judged by the speed with which responsible loc.-il government is 
established.' 

• ■ /or department 

10. The organisation of the central ministiy/of local government will 

necessarily depend upon the degree, of devolution of activities achieved, 

the general structure of the contrad government and the suaporting services 

which it is intended th .t the I'fi.nistrj’- of local government should provide. 

The following are, illustr-^.tive of the typo of the minimum units likely 

to bo noeiiod. an;, rt from the customary .dministr ative and fin.\nce units 

far the antei’n,-! adm.'.nistr.'.tion of the contr- ,1- ministry are mentioned 

below? 

Loca.l Authorities Ora-anisation and Establishment Division ? 
concerned v/ith org .nis-'.tion, boundaries, local authorities, personnel 
matters, training .nd staff education, public relations, v/ork methods. 
Planning., Dovoloomcnt & Coordination Unit; For such duties as the 


heading indic'des "’.nd those involving rel-dions between central agencies 
and v/ith local authorities. Includes such technical oorsonnel .s may be 
necessary. / Fiscal Policy 
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Fiscal Poll-CY, Fin~nce Support. Lonns, etc; 

Research, Information and Statistics Units 

Field Org'-'.nisation needed for inspections advicej guidance and on the 
job-training of local governr-ient personnel, 

11, The expansion of the functions of government xjlie the r at the central 
or local level multiplies the contacts betv/een the two. Many ralnistries 
are concerned with local government, and the im doraentatiDn of their pro- 
grammes usually banof it from the co-operation and rissist-.nce of local 
authorities. 

IS. Local authorities will be seriously hand i earns.:] in thuir vrork and 
subje.ctod to contradictoiy advice and directions, from t]:G central mini- 
.strios perhaps rlmoossible to carry out, if there is no machinery for 
coordinating their rGlation.shirj,. , These relationships may be further 
complicated by the inter'rention of Lower echelons of central government 
.administration ministries, o.g. provinci-al and district. It . hould 
be one of the major responsibilities of a central ministry of local 
government to avoid such a segmented approach to central-local relations 
and to secure both nonsistancy and continuity in central 'policies ~- 
in a word to achi vo .an Integration of fin ncia.l .and admin is tr, at ion 
pDlici..-s tow '.rds local govommont, 

13. Tho interests of local and national governments arc becoming 
so closely inter- related that a high degree of coordination and co- 
operation is roquirod between different levels of government, if the 

local authorities are to ovorcomc their disabilities and realise their 

! ' ■ ■ ■ /potontialitios 
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potontirilitias for usoifiil service, it would- bo a mistake to lay too 
much ompli'-usis on Icsal autonomy and froedom from central interforenco. 

The local --contr::.! govi^rnmaait rolationship must bo founded on compatibility 
- indo„d mutuality of intorosts, one of ' ptirtnership and cooperation aimed 
at socurins; the most officiont 30 i'’vice for tho people. The general 
objective, should bo to ret'ain as much control as is noccssaiy to secure 
tho bro.ad objectives of national policy , and to le.ave .an .adequ.ate amount 
of initi.ative, resoonsibility and froedoia of action of loc.al -authorities 
in tho light of thoir knowledge of local conditions and local needs. A 
central ministry must have a clear idon of its mission, which ■? t- lolp 
th-o growth of local self -governing .Institutions to m '.turity .and strength. 
Its .attitude tovrirds local ^.uthoritios should bo. such as to .make the 
latter turn to it n.'tur.ally for help ■'.'.nd guidance. This attitude can be 
fostered by keeping local '’.uthoritics informe.i of national policies 
and orogr.am'uios^ ti.io orocodures to be . adopted -nd genar.al conditions to bo 
observed for obt"'in.Lng financial and technical assist ancej and continuous 
consult vlicais betweun the rep resent-. tive»s of the ministry or department 
of loc'-..l government -.nd elected and senior officers of the local autho- 
rities. This emphasisos the need for staffing the ministry a-/ith 
competent personnel, ■arra.-.nging for their further professional! development, 
, and otherv;ise providing them with attractive c- rser opportunities. ■ 


/14. mong the 
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14. ' Among the important central rij.nistries concerned with locsJ. govern- 

ments are Finance, Pablic Ijorks, Agriculture, Health, Planning and Conm- 
Unity Develooitient departments and the Ministry of the Interior or Home 
Affairs. Divisional and district officers also corae into intima.te contact 



with local governments. The Fin -nee department's relationship to local 
governnisnt in some countries is both extensive as : well as important. It 
often has ultim.ate control over taxation, loans, and grants which funda- 
mentally determine the activ5.ties of local authorities. The work 
of the central planning office directly affects the programmes of both 
the local authorities and of development departments such as agriculture, 
health, education and public works. : There is need of pr- per integration 
of plans and orogr-anmes of the local authorities and the field agencies 
of the central dsnartments tia avoid unnecessarj'- :.verlapping. The guiding 
maxim should be to devolve more and more ■,£ the execution of programmes 
to t-e local authorities as the latter gain in strength auad capacity. 

15. Cpordinating the activities of the different technical services 
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The political tr’idition of the coininunitT, the level of civic c.;nscious- 
ness and competent le '.dership, though intangible, are of fundamental 
importance. Machinery^ orceodures, fino^ncinl adequa.cy, technical kncw-hcw, 
harmony in centr d-local relations, the character of supervision, guidance 
and control, the qu';lity and quantum of technical assistance, the com- 
petence of local goverDEGnt Dor3''in;i3l are other factors that determine 
the efficiency of local government. It is in these fields that the 
ministry or department of Ir.cal government, has tc strive to build a local 
government system th^t is able to play its part in n.at icn- building . 


FINMCIAL POLIGI 


1. Financial assistance constitutes the main basis for the system of’ • 

central s'upervision and control over local authorities, and is an instrument 
for coordinating ti.*ir work. ■ 

2. -The principal objectives of the central government'? policy 
in relation to the finances of local authorities are; 

a) to secure a reasonable balance between available local 
recources and local responsibilities, and to promote social and 
economic growth 5 

b) to effect an equalization in the resources of local authorities 
so as to ensure that the poorer among them can achieve the 

prescribed national services and standards which might otherwise 
not be possible. Some further adjustments may have to be made 
as between any local authority not operating efficiently and 
others operating efficiently and progressing well, until central 
support can improve matters | 

c) to assure that work programmes and taxation policies of local 
authorities conform to national policies, standards and objective 

d) to ensure the prudence, integrity, end efficiency of local 

financial administration and the solvency of local bodies j 

e) to ensure the effectiveness and better utilization of 

financial and other resources at the disposal of local authority 

/S. National 
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3. National development pragnaimnes and priorities may result in unequal 

rates of progress between different areas of a country due to difference in 

natural advantages. The investment of resources in areas where they yield 

the highest returns in preference to investment in areas with a lower 

potential for development may. be advisable in order to accelerate national 

development. The over-riding consideration fn deterrxiining investment 

priorities should be economic. The problem of equalizing standards of 

of 

services should be solved by a system/subs idles to poorer areas and not by 
uneconomic investment. 

Efficiency incentives should be offered to local authorities 
for the better utilization of the resources at their disposal in the form of 
increased financial assistance for particular services in which local 
authorities have been able to fulfil plan targets and impove on them, 

4. In most developing countries the financial position of local authorities 
is in general weak and needs strengthening. Local authorities should be 
provided with adequate sources of revenue to enable theni to discharge their 
basic functions as well as to meet a proportion of the costs of the services 
entrusted to them. This is an ideal aim and is not capable of realization 

in the iiimediate future in most developing countries. But the aim should be 
kept in view. Meanwhile adequate financial assistance must be made available 
by central government to local authorities to enable them to fulfil the 
responsibilities devolved >M them, 

5. The revenues needed by local authorities to carry out the basic 
services and other functions devolved oh them should come preferably from 
local taxation rather than from sources such as fees, fines, and profits 
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commercial enterprises and public utilities. Revenues from public utilities, 
generally speaking, should be used for the betterment and expansion of 
the utilities themselves and for the improveiiient of the services to the 
public. While this principle may not be capable of iiaaediate application 

in all cases it should be accepted as the basis of policy for the future. 

/ ' ■ 

The views of the participants in the Seminar were not unanimous on the 
subject. Some expressed the view that local authorities should have -freedom to 
use revenues from some commercial undertakings and utilities to augment 
their general revenues. 

6. Assured sources of taz revenue should bo provided to the various 
levels: of local authorities. Certain taxes should be reserved by legislation 
to be levied exclusively by and for local bodies. The independent levy 
by different local authorities of a tax on the same source should be 
avoided. The levy of an additional cess or surcharge on a tax levied by / 
the central government, however, is not open to any objection, and is in 
fact widely used by local authorities in many countries. Such additional 
cesses should be assessed and collected by the authority imposing the 
basic tax and their proceeds distributed to local authorities. 

Taxes suitable for local authorities will vary with the economic 
conditions, traditions and pra-ctices of different countries. They 
should be convenient for local authorities to administer economically and 
they should yield a relatively stable income, 

8, A variety of taxes may be desirable to enable local authorities 
to distribute the tax burden equitably, and the taxes should possess 
flexibility and possibilities of growth. But a limited range of taxes can 

/often serve 
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often serve local authorities test, and with the exception noted above should 
normally be collected by the local authorities which levy them in order to 
improve the sense of financial responsibility. Local taxation in particular 
must be simple and conprehensi ‘la to the people subjected to it, convenient 
to pay, and should not interfere with trade and movement. 

9. In principle taxes such as the octroi are indefensible and should be 
replaced by better taxes. 

10. Systematic research is needed on the different kinds of local taxation 
their incidence, economic effects and administration. The result of such 
studies should be made available by central government to local authorities. 

Financial Assistance 

11. The varieties of grants-in-aid to local authorities by central 
government and the conditions attaching to them are numerous and the formula 
for the determination of the amount of a grant often complicated. Grants-in- 
aid may be broadly divided into the following categories; 

a) Basic or general purposes grant given to enable local 

authorities to discharge functions which are obligations, 
taking into account the latter's own resources, including 
potential resources and record of performance (e.g. population, 
area, resources, growth factors)! . 

b) Specific grants as inducements to local action or tc accompany 
any demands made upon local authorities to develop services deemed 
necessaiy by the central government from the viewpoint of national 
policy. 

The formulas for grants-in-aid should be readily understandable from the 
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users’ viewpoint and the procedures for obtaining them simple and speedy. 

The principles and procedures for the allocation of grants-in-aid to 
local authorities from central sources should be clearly formulated in a 
grants-in~aid code . 

12, Grants should be made on a sufficiently stable basis over a number of 
years (3 to 5) to enable local authorities to plan activities reasonably 
well ahead and should be related directly to the responsibilities and 
projects to be administered by them, 

8 . There should be a periodic review and evaluation of the grants-in-aid 
system, 

14, It has been mentioned that the central go vernment has to assure the 
integrity and efficiency of financial admiinistration of local bodies and 
their solvency and stability. These necessitate central assistance to local 
authorities in budgeting, accounting, tax administration and accounting. The 
lailes and regulations governing these matters should form part of a financial 
code for local authorities. 

15. The central government would have to maintain a "watching brief ” over 
the whole process of budgeting from the preparation of the budgets to its final 
execution. Where local authorities are in an early stage of development, their 
estimates would need to be vetted in some detail. This wo’uld not be necessary, 
of course, in the case of local bodies which have reached an advanced stage. 

The centre should have power to compel local authorities to maintain a 
budgetary balance, and direct them to levy taxes, fix compulsory minimum rates 
of taxes, and cut out items of expenditure for this purpose. Central control 

/ over the 



over the budget of local authorities in the initial stages will have to be 
quite extensive! but as they develop a sense of financial responsibility and 
competence central control could be relaxed and local authorities may be 
vested with greater budgetary freedom. The approval of the budget by a 
higher authority or of the government is required in several countries in 
the region. Even v’here local authorities have been given the fullest 
freedom to frame their budgets j it would still be necessary for the central 
government to prescribe budgetary forms and procedure to be followed by 
local authorities. 

16. Uniform accounting forras will have to be prescribed for local 

authorities . i * ■ ■. 

17. The post audit of accounts should be a. central responsibility, so far 
as ensuring that it is conducted by an agency independent of both the local 
authority and of the executive of central government. In some cases and 
especially with regard to the larger local authorities, it is advantageous 
for audit purpose and as guidance to the local authorities for a running or 
concurrent post audit to be carried out, including the audit of financial- 
procedure instead cf relying solely on the audit at the end of the fiscal 
year. It is desirable that there should be an internal as well as post-audit 
and that the latter should not be unduly delayed after the close of the 
financial year. 

18. There should also be i-ules governing the receipt, custody and 
disbursement of local authority funds. 
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19, For rflost deTeloping countries-- it is advisable that the valuation of 
property taxation should be carried out by a central valuation departraent or 
agency of the .government itself or by an independent statutory authority 
set up for the purpose in order to ensiare that the assessment of taxes on 
property, is free from political pressures, uniform and fair. Such agencies 
have been established in some of the countries ai-f region. In at least 
one country, assessment as well as rate setting is the responsibility of 
local authorities i^fnich must adhere to central government standards in 
valuation of property. 

20, Central assistance should include the training of local finance 
officials, the secondment, of central officials with local authorities for 
toning up the financial adrainistration and to set matters right in the event 
of .maladministration, or breakdown. 

21. The greatest need- of local authorities in finance as elsewhere is 
for continuous advice, guidance, and on-the-job training. This may be 
rendered in various ways by central government officials stationed locally; 
through frequent visits by cantral officials,; through district officers; 
through the creation of special cadres of investigating officers given 
statutory powers to advise local authorities on financial and office 
management; or through a system of f inane is.! advisers seconded to local 
authorities for long periods, 

Lon& term credit facilities 

22. Local authoritios would, require in ever increasing measure capital 
funds for their development work which they cannot meet from' their • ■ 
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current revenues. Perhaps for a long tine to come the central government will 
be the main source of the long term credit needed by local authorities! and 
for even longer period its sanction will be required before local 
authorities can raise loans because of the necessity to coordinate national 
monetary requirements. 

23. Loans direct from central government or central government controlled 
sources are the most prevalent. The central government may provide for 
the loans required in its annual budget utilizing any budget surplus for the 
purposes, or it may raise the total sum required bjr borrowing in the open 


market or use a combination of these methods. Apart from ■ the obvious 
advantage through obtaining better loar terms, such loans from central 
government would carry with them advice and guidance on the economic sound- 
ness and technical aspects of schemes for which finance is required and also 
on the’ means for repayment of the loans. 

24. An alternative arrangement, possessing the advantages of the former 
together with those of commercial banking, is for government to establish 
a central loans institution solely to provide short and long term credit 
to local authorities, special purpose bodies, public utilities and ether 




local public bodies. Such an institution can make full use of all possibilities' 


offered by the capital market and would be able to specialise in its very 

S 

special sphere in a way that an ordinary agency of goveriucnt is unlikely to 
equal. 

25. A contral loans institution can be organised either under direct 
central government control, or as a statutory body enjoying considerable 






« 
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autonomy, or aS a cooperative venture by an association of local authorities 

1 / 

theaselves . For reasons advanced in the previous paragraph the second 
method is probably best. 

26. A central loans institution should also be prepared to provide 
certain services to local authorities on a consiiltative basis, at least in’ 
regard to projects for which loans are sought. For example, it should be 
able to get schemes investigated from a feasibility and economic view point, 
and also in relation to debt redemption policies, legal matters, accounting 
and technical aspects. It may not be necessary for the central loans agency 
to have a permanent staff for all these services . Some could be obtained on 
special contract or on loan from other agencies, 

27. Besides providng the initial capital for the central loans institution, 

the central government and the local authorities could make additional funds 
regularly available to it through provision for it in the ordinaiy annual 
budget. Local authorities could, as done in 'some countries, use such an 
institution as a depository for current and reserve funds on which they 
reaeive i»t6re«t; ' a 

28, It is desirable that when funds are sought for the establishment 
of a public utility the latter should become a statutory corporation, 

29, A useful technique of financing capital schemes such as land 
development in urban areas, is through a revolving fund. The initial 
funds needed will have to be found from revenue surpluses of the local 
authority grants or loans from the central government, or sole of 
shares to private investors. The local authority can use tne capital, 
for example, to buy and develop land , and ' then can reimburse the fund 
through subsequent sale of the land. 

1/ For further information, see "Minicipal Credit Banks” a 
■ publication of the International Uhionof Local Authorities, 
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COMUKITY DEVELOPMENT 

1. Cominunity development Is a vital process for national 
development. In most developing countries , of this region 
from QOfo to 80 ^ of the total population live in rural areas. 
Therefore national development demands the involvement of 
villages in the march to'wards progress. Villages possess 
valuablej untapped reservoirs of manpower and other resources. 
Village comiaunities should, ' therefore, be encouraged to use 
these resources to meet local needs 5 this, in turn will con-? 
tribute to national economic and social development. A greater i 
receptivity to change is promoted v/hen people themselves be ^ 
come directly involved in the processes of an orderly change, 
thereby accelerating the ‘rate of social and economic growth. 
Community development enables people to become more self- 
reliant and responsible citizens, more desirous and capable 

of participating effectively in national progress. 

2, Community development prograimiies Involve a process of 
improving the conditions of local communities, through the 
■efforts of the people' themselves, assisted as necessary by 
governaiental authorities in such a way that local development 
forms an integral part of national development. In countries 
of this region, faced with the need for rapid development, 
central governments must provide the main initiative, impetus, 
technical assistance and financial resources for the formulation 

and execution of commuhity development programmes. Continuing 
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education, particularly through learning by doing, and guidance will 
be necessary over a period of time to develop local leadership, and 
popular institutions, and a willingness on the part of the people to 
contribute their own resources in planning , ‘establishing and maintain- 
ing community facilities and services, Th.- see are also the pre-requ- 
isitesfor affective local goverhirient, 

3, Rwcognising these factors, most countries of this region have 
initiated national community development prograrnraes . Vjith few 
exceptions, these can be classified as integrative type programmes, 
as defined by the United Nations?' In Indonesia the community developmei 


ces for 
mraes because 
wise adapted 


, The United Nations study entitled Public Administration Aspects 
of Community Development Programmes classifies programmes broadly into '■ 
fchree' types for purposes of administrative analysis, as follows’.' | 

(a) , . Maptive-type programmes^ those that are nation-wide in scope bu^ 

limited for the most -part to the catalytic function of stimulating thef 
self-help effort of the people and to liaison with the technical servi-* 

support of such effort. They are termed ndaptive-type progra- 
they can be attached to almost any department and other- 
to the prevailing organisation of government^ 

(b) Inte.grativ£-ty pe programmes; those comprehending not only the 
general catalytic function at the' comaunity level but also the co- 
ordination of technical services at all levels and the nation-wide 
extension of these services in ways that will be coherent at the level 
at which they reach the people and will elicit their -understanding 

and active participation. They are termed integrative-type programmes 
because of their special organisational features. Administr‘:'tive _ res- . 
ponsibility for such a programme is best placed either in the office 
of the chief executive or of a "neutral’* ministry, i.e., one that does 
not have responsibility for a major technical service. 

(c) Project-type programmes; those that are multi-functional bu are: 
confined to certain areas of a country. These progranraes often develipj, 
the qbsence of a nation-wide general purpose programme, from the Inde— ■; 
pendent effort of a technical service to organise communities in a giv« 
area for the furtherance of its particular programrries. Exoerience h.os 
proved that these s ingle- pur :vosg programmes must, if they are to be efi 
e.Stive, take on or attract related technical activities. Project-type* 
programmes .have also been organised to foster development of special 
eiihnic groups or regions. 
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programme gives shape _ and direction to the traditional spirit 
Got ong R a long or mutual help. At the Desso (Village) level 
it helps the villageheadnian' s council to coordinate work in the 
fields of cooperatives 3 education, public works and social 
welfare and in laany cases it finances their projects. In 
the Philippines, coimaunity development has gone a long way to 
develop the rural areas both socially and economically. The 
community development worker now assists the 3arrio (vil1 are) 
governments to plan and implement projects of a local nature. 
Japan does not seem to have a cominunity development programme 
in the traditional sense; but its KOMIrlO'JJS (Coimmunlty Halls) 
Serve the needs of its people for growth in social, economic 
and cultural spheres. The coinmunity development programme of 
India under the leadership of the central government has since 
1952 evolved through various phases and has attempted to pr- 
omote the social and economic development of rural people, 
(mainly emphasising agricultural production) , It was decided 
in 1959 to transfer powers more directly to the people, along 
with the necessary financial resources and staff. This bro- 
ught into being the Panchayati Raj vvith its three-tiered 
hierarchy of local gov ernmeht cou''ci Is (village Panchayats 
Samities (Block level) and 211a ^arishads (Dis.trict level). 

The village level worker, Block Development- Off icer and Distric 
Planning Officer are now operating under their respective 
levels of Panchayati Raj Councils which have been given 
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responsibility for coordinate the work of the persorinel of 
this ■ technic al services at the block and district levels. 

In Nepalj the co.nraunity dev 1 opment programme implemented 
inalnly by the District Officers, also fosters the growth of 
voluntary organisations of women and youth vjhich operate on 
a parallel hierarchy. The Local Government Programme and 
the • community development programme as in the CqSe of India 
are the responsibility of the same central ministry. In 
Pakistan, the Vil'^ age Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Prograninie (V-AID) operated as a separate and distinct pro- 
gramme from 1952 upto 1961, when, with the inception of the 
Basic Democracies (Local Government), the responsibility for 
further community development work devolved squarely on the 
Basic Democracies, The Gormnunlty development personnel were 
absolved Inter alia by the Basic Democracy Councils in the 
capacity of secretaries and development advisers at the diff- 
erent levels. The council members were trained for their new 
^ resp .nslbillties by the V-AID Administration, ihi Urban 

Community Development Programme continues to operate in close 
association v/ith the Basic Democracy Councils. Vietnam has 
a community development programme tied in with its prograrame 
of Civic Action. Inter -departmental commissions doivn the adml 
nistrative line, starting from the top echelon under the Chief 
Executive, the -t^r ovine lal .head, the District Commissioner and 
the Hamlet Chief, coordinate the programmes. 
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The comon feature of all these programmes is to provide 


to the people at the lowest levels a democratic hasis for 
making and implemeritlng decisions ^ to inculcate the spirit 
of citizenship and a cohesive feeling within the community; 
to treat the community as an organic v/hole for the purpose 
■ of development. Gommunitj'' development programiaes are gene- 
rally implemented by ^ hoc councils of elected local leaders. 
These often constitute the first organised, development - 
minded and democratic institutions at the lov/est levels fun- 
ctioning with the approval and support of the central govern- 
ment. Community development thus serves as an Instrument of 
social development; for reshaping the community and its inst- 
itutions to raeet the new challenges of a society in process of 
modernrsation. 

5. l^hether there should be a ministry of department 
of local government separate from that for local government 
'was debated at length by: the Seminar . In one country, 
where they were at one time Separate, community development 
workers were doing the same type of work as local government 
councils at the village level. Their work could not be • , 
co-ordinated „ so the rovornment decided to inteerate the ' 
coramunity development organisation into the ralnistry of 
local government. The^e continuous to be a need In their 
case for a separate community development officer but the 
officer's work is integrated more closely now with the 

/ local 
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local government council. In another country, a community 
development programme was launched by a separate organisa- 
tion with the expectation that its personnel and activitiss 
will in due course be turned over to local government units. 

The 'point was made that community development is especially 
useful in the less technologically advanced countries and 
where local government is non-existed or weak. Its task Is 
in some cases to produce a psychological revolution in the 
countryside and to create or strengthen local government. 

In such cases, it may be unadvisable to integrate the 

.. • i 

community development programme organisationally with 
local government especially at the local level. 

6. Experience has shown, that for a full measure of 
success, particularly of the integrative type of community 
development programme, the highest political support at nati- 
onal levels is necessary. In some cases, community development . 
programmes have also provided the means for extending to 

local levels the operations of scarce central technical ' 

services. In suc?i cases, the assistance of the community 
development village level workers, provided, trained and ■ 
paid by the central government, have proved- of particular value.' 

7. It is essential to recognise the vital nature of 
cormaunlty development .activities in the long term evolution 
and (ievelooment of efficient local government. Even where 


/ local government 



IS operating, community development can inspire and motivate 
better participation and more intensive development. Without ^ 
such support 5 the dynamism which should be associated with 
local governments may be lost and national as well as local 
development may be reatrded as a consequence. 

8. Some thought was accordingly devoted by the* Seminar to 
the possibility of national long term pre-planning of a 
step by step dev lopment of local (rural and urban) communites, 
and the desirable priorities for introducing community 
development and local government programmes. Regional experience 
would seem to favour the introduction of coimnunity development 
programmes initially where local government is non-existent ‘ 
in order, among other things, to create the climate, attitudes 
and abilities for self -development at the local levels. 

Special emphasis should be given in these circumstances to 
the creation of conditions conducive to the emergence and 
development of local leadership. Planning being the prscursor 
of action, such community development plans should be 
sufficiently far-sighed to provide for the evolution of 
competent local authorities. They should alvrays be working 
towards, and inspiring, the achievement of this goal. 

Community development programmes can thus help to identify 
leadership ability and to provide a training and proving 
ground for the development of local leadership that will be 
sensitive to the needs and demands of the community . It can 
' ' ' . / provide a 
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provide a framework on which to build a successful local 
fe.overnment structure, which, in turn, could assume more direct 
responsibility for community development. 


9. It was agreed that the functioning of community 
development and local government should be closely integrated 
on the basis of careful study and pre-planning at the 
aational levels. With respect to community development 
bodies at the local level, there was agreement with the 
conclusions stated in paras 114/115 of DNLD, reproduced here 
below for facility of reference; 


“General purpo-se committees (or other bodies) may be 
utilised successfully as Instruments of community 
development at levels where statutory local bodies 
do not eyist or as means of effecting basic changes 
in local government, but they are likely to fail if 
they exist alongisde statutory bodies and there is 

no preconceived plan to relate them in a meaning- 
ful way to local government.” 1/ 

“The Xsian Seminar on Planning and Administration of 
National Community Development Programmes made the 
related point that where local government institutions 
exist only at a higher level, ad- hoc bodies may be 
effective in the villages . “These ad hoc bodies should 
lay the foundation for local government which 
is considered essential for the successful operation 
of a community development programme." 2/ 


2J Ibid. , p. 52 

2J Raport of the Aslan Seminar on Planning and iidminls - 
tratlon of National Coraiiiunitv Develonraent 'Programmes , 
EG/iFE, 5, September, 1961, p. 22 
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10.. Coinni-unity Development and local government differ 
in character despite their inter-depdndeiice.- A local 
authority is a formal and statytoru organisation. The 
power, of compulsion may be neces.sary to a local authority 
in the execution of some of its statutory obligations 
community development is primarily concerned with human . 
development and is much less, concerned with fofmal 
administration of the community, although the improvement 
of local government should always be an important aim. 
'Consequently organised voluntary,, participation, including 
self-help activity by the people are Important features of i 

community development. Moreover, commurlty development j 

programmes can generate social action and voluntary efforts .j 
by smaller groups with coinmon interest. By so doing, a segment I 
of the community may better itself by its own action, wherever i 
a state of readiness to act rhrough local government with a 
view to achieving more widespread and equitable results, i 

has not been reached. 

11, The need for community development is lihely to be 
greatest where local government is wekest. Yet progressive 
success of community development programmes may depend large.ly : 
on, or at least, be enhanced by the strength of local 
government - especially the latter's ability to maintain 
facilities established through community efforts. This ; 
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creation and development of public facilities through comm- 
unity development, followed by local governiTient taking over 
on a regular basis, adds in turn to the effectiveness of 
local government. Moreover the strengtherdng of local govern- 
ment provides the inspiration and support for further commiinity 
development activities. 

1“^. A possible dangbr to the progress which this partnership 
could achieve, may arise if community development bodies 
carry out functions which should be the responsibility of 
local government. Conversely, reliance upon the authorities’ 
powers of local government, where voluntary effort can best 
serve, may undermine the basis of community strength. Such 
dangers can be avoided if . the common inter est of providing 
the most effective service for people is recognised, and the 
dual roles of strengthening local government and en^'ouraging 
voluntary effort are pursued in that light. 

IS. The use of the front line comraunity development worker 
as an office-bearer (usually Secretary) in the local govern- 
ment body, at the stage v;hen the community development and 
local government programmes may be integrated also came under 
some discussion. One viev; is that the identity, initiative 
and independence of community development work may suffer 
if the front lineworker is brought directly under the control 
of the local government. His secretarial duties may involve 
him in such paper work at the cost of his developmental 

responsibilities. He may get involved in, and be influenced 

/ by, local 
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by, local politics. For these reasons it has been urged tha^, 
where there is need for community development work it should 
have the concentrated attention of the worker, it would be 
inadvisable to employ the front line community development 
worker as the secretary of the local authority at the village 
level. The other point of view, is that as a community devel- 
opment front line worker he is operating only as an educator 
and a motivator - an agent for ch^^nge - under the general will 
of an Informal, but popular council of village leaders and 
that ills working under the more formal local government Insti- 
tutions should not therefore affect his basic developmental and 
coordinatlvs role. Furthermore, his continued inservice 
training under coimnunity development or local government 
sponsorship, should be able to keep before him a clear image 
of his work as a developmental agent. Finally the cost factor 
involved in a possible duplication of front line services for 
community development and local government is sufficiently 
important to affect the •decision of governments in this matter. 
This argument is particularly applicable, v/here the front-line 
operative level for both community development or local gwern- 
ment is the same '"fev .'S;"; i.e. the individual village, as in 
Nepal. In Pakistan the local government council at the lowest 
tier is a group of 8 to 10 villages whereas the unit for comm- 
unity work in the village. In such a case, the community dovel 
opment worker may be able to act as a development agent at the 

village level and as a local government official at higher leve 

/ 14. In this 


14, In this respect 5 fortunately most countries of the region 
seem to have arrived at a happy understanding on integrating 
their comraunity development programmes with local government. 
They do so in various ways. In Indonesia as mentioned earlier 
community development plays a coordinating and financially 
supporting role to the village headman’s council. In the 
Philippines the comniunity development worker helps the Barrio 
Government to implement Barrio's projects. In Nepal the 
village worker is available to the local government and is 
even supervised by it. In India, the previous comraunity devel 
opment officers at the various levels now operate under the 
supervision of appropriate Panchay at councils and act as 
their Secret -^rles. In Pakistan, the function of community 
development has been completely entrusted to the Basic Demo- 
cracies and Coimaunlty Development workers have been absorbed 
as secretaries and development advisers at various levels. 

In Vietnam the Civic Action Ivorker operates under the elected 
hamlet chief and his council. 
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GEMTRAL SUFHSlVlSIOa 

1. In nearly all developing countries tne central government 
exercises supervision and control over local e^utiiorities in varying 
degrees. Supervision and control extend to the whole field of 
central-local goverriuient relations. In some countries^ ic would 
appear tnat the main purpose of central supervision is the control 
of local autiiorities . The need for a lar^e measure of supervision in 
countries where local government is ne^^r axid inadequate organised 
is generally recognised. Supervision and control must provide gui- 
dance to local authorities and help identiiy tne areas vmere addi- 
tional support from the central government is n.eded by them. The 
general policy should be for central goveriuaents to exercise control 
to the extent necessary to see that national objectives and require- 
ments are met and at ^^he same time that sufficient scope for. ini- 
tiative and responsibility is left to the local authorities. Unless 
such a policy is followed the development of local government cannot go 
forvrard. 

2. Central governments are generally reluctant to relinquish the 
supervisory activitfes to which they have become accustomed and there 
would seem to be hardly any effort on th:ir part to do so in many 
countries. It is necessary that can'oral governments should progress- 
ively relax supervision and control over- local ■autharitles. tor'the extent 
practicable to enable them to become self-reliant. 

The cen'cral government is under an obligation to ensure that 
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basic services are provided and devaloprao-nt activities c. rried out 
by loCcl authoi'‘itijS in accordance with national objsctivtcs and stan-r 
dards. The basic services and most local dovslopmontal activities 
should be davvlvc' on local authorities togeth. t with the rosources 
to undertake t,.3E as scon as it becoirus practicable. ■ ; 

4. While the primary responsibility for devclvod functions 

rests with the local eutnoritiosj tao ultimatG responsibility for 
tho proper execution of devolved tunctiens ti-at are of national 
interest remains with tne central goveruaoiit. With respect to ''devolved 
functions of a purely local nature, participants expressed differing 
views as to where .iiltiinate responsibility for their exec at. ion rests s 
sorae felt it also remained with the central govornment while others 
felt that full responsibility for such functions would rest with the 
local authority. 

5. The nature and extent of central supervision and control should 

be adjusted tc the circums u nces of 'bho local authorities. As local- 
authorities becoruo more firmly established supervision and control will ' 
t-end to beccce more a-ul more advice or guidance and control. The degree 
of supvsrvision vjould -also vary widely as between rural and urban 
authorities, the larger urban areas requiring less than the smaller towae 
and rural units . Schemes of supervision should bo planned in the light 
of specific roquireiiients . Ill-conceived sch-emes would bo ineff-ective 


hd harraful. 
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6. Local authorities should be responsible self-governing 
entities, but naturally subject to the Staoe, "The kind of relation- 
ship between central and Iccsl government that nas to bo aimed at 

j 

is neither control of loCc.1 governnsnt by central government hbr 

such concurrent powers as would be appropriate for the units of a 

federation. Rather thd“ optimal relationship would ba a p£irtnarship 

of two active and cooperative msnibors, but with the central government 

1 

definitely the senior psa-tner . " 

7. Central supervision and control should also raise the efficiency 
of local administration and helx^ it .to competence and maturity, an 
objective .shared by local etuthcrities and central goverrmient alike. 
Whilst supervision must, therefore, be concerned witn the proper 
performance of the duties entrusted tc Iccal autnorities, supervision 
must at the seme time also be concerned with education, technical 
support and training facilities of their staff. Unnecessary inter- 
ference must be avoided. 

8. Technio.ues of supervision and control vary. In this region, 
techniques tend tc remain static. Thera is a g-.neral reluctance to 
change. There are, ho\^ever, welcome signs in a few countries of a 
willingness to adopt new methods. The most common tecxoniques of 
control, when used constructively include pariodic x-eports, inspection, 
enquiries, the systeu. of conditional grants (grants-in-aid), advice, 

l) Hicks: Development from Below, P. 437 
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approval reviews armulasnts directives j removals and substitute adrainis- 
tration. The temptation to use methods of coiTipulsion and sanctions can 
be particularly great in developing countries due to the inexperience in 
the working of local govsrnmsnt. Csntral/local relations depend very 
much on the devices of suporvision and control and the manner in which 
they are ecij^loyed. Tne laore extreme forms tf ccditrcl, such as annul- 
ment cf the decisions of local authcritiess supars65si::n and action in 
deta'olt should be exercised only excepti' nally and in tne loost resorts 
for their long term adverse effects can be serious and damsging to the 
cciifidence in local authcxities that is essential to their success. 

The cireuBistances in wnich these extreme powers are to be used are 
usua.i.ly prescribed by la\v', but it is desirable that where such powers 
are used there should be a right of appeal prefex'ably to an independent 
statutory body or to the Go verninents . 

9, The ordinary courts are not suitable for dealing with appeals 
against such official actionss mainly because cf the delays and costly 
processes involved. However , the courts often h^ ve important functions 
relating to local goveriuiant such as annulling acts c-l' local authorities 
which exceed their statutory powers and dealing with ether trans- 
gressions of law by the local be dies or their officers. 

In Some ceuntrieSj their judicial type cf control ic exercised in the 
first instance by administrative tribunals, subject to appeal to the coun- 
cil cf State (Coriseil d’ Etat). 


/lO. Excessive 
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10. Excessive supervision and control tend to stifle local initiative 
and retard progress 5 and endangers tne harmony in the relations between 
central and local authorities. The nui'abor of ccntrcls can often be 
reduced by prescribing a standard, simple budget procedure for local 
authorities and focussing attention on the framing of the estimates and 
implementation of the budget as a^..prcvsd . 

11. There should be a regular study cf the iuetncds, extent and results 
of supervision, so that uhese could be adjusted tc changing requirements 
cf locsil authorities and as the .latter gain in competence, the ccntrcls 
over them could be relaxed. It is desirable to provide for a systematic 
study of central-local governiment relations pericdically by an inde- 
pendent body. These studies should extend to the structure, functions, 
and financial and other powers of local authorities. In some countries, 
there has been no significant changes in this respect since the days of 
colonial ruls| the organizational structures and relationships of local 
authcrities especially municipalities in such countries soill have 
features designed for purposes cf central control, not of fostering 
social and eccnomic develcpmont or creating a healxhy envioriiment . 

12. i' The cnangos in the tochniques cf supervision and c'ntrol and the 
more constructive approach to th.dr exorcise in recent years have greatl 
added to the effootle •: ess of central supervision by aahing it inoro 
acceptable to local authorities. Contral supervision is now oxercisod 
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through the procoss of continuous ccnsultaticn between central officio Is 
and local autucrities on tlie lattcrs ' progrannios and work. Such con- 
sults cions reduce the nood for directives and prdars from the central 
govsi-nment. Gcnsultaticns on a group or r :;.presentative basis are 
also held. These are initiated by the local authorities thcnisolvss, 
or by the central goverjament. The existence of associations of local 
autnorities facilitates such joint consultations. It is desirable 
to place suen consul tat ions on a formal and regular basis. 

13. The effontivsness of supervision depends largely on the com- 
petence of supervisory personnel. The need for qualified supervisory 
persc:jiel with the right attitude towards local authorities cannot 
be over-amphasizsd . 



CHAPTER VIII 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
AND central AGENCIES FOR PLANKING AI'ID 
IMPLEMENTATION, 

1. National development is sought to be achieved in most 
countries through economic planning by central planning agen- 
cies. Adequate attention, however, does not appear to have 
been paid in most countries to the role that local authorities 
can play in national development with the result that the 
relations of planning agencies to local authorities remain a 
neglected field in most countries. They have not been placed 
on a footing that will be conducive to the maximum development 
of the human or material resources bf the country. There seems 
to be little realisation of the fact - that local government 
depends for its strength to a considerable extent on economic 
development and that the latter in turn can be greatly accele- 
rated by local authorities actively participating in the 
planning proces-s. 

2, The potential role of local authorities in the planning 
process is of great importanGe. Planning for economic develop- 
ment involves a series of steps in each -of which local autho- 
rities^ have a distinctive but complementary part to play. 

These stages are? (i) the collection of information, survey 
and research on resources and problems on the basis of which 
plans of development could be made; (li) the examination of 
the data and the, determination of targets, allocation of 


finances to different sectors 5 (iii) programming or scheduling 
the different stages in which work is to be done to reach the 
targets fixed; (iv) implementation of the plan; and (v) eva- 
luation, 

3. All local authorities can be sources of information that 
is needed in planning both in regard to available resources 
and to needs and priorities. Planning from below secures that 
national planning is related to 'the real needs of the people, 

A realistic national plan has to be an amalgam of regional, 
district and village plans, coordinated to make a unified 
whole rather., than one framed by the central planning agency 
without reference to such basic plans. 

4. Equally in programming, implementing and evaluation, 
popular participation through local authorities can be highly 
useful. Popular participation will enable the exploitation 
of favourable social and economic conditions; the rational 
allocation of available resources between different works 
and purposes; the fullest utilisation of the benefits of 
completed projects; and in evaluating progress in the accom- 
plishment of the tasks set. 

5. It is obvious that as the. object of all planning is 
to raise the living standards of the people, the lattersl 
active interest and cooperation in planning should be secured. 
The people must be Involved in the planning process and this 
could be institutionalised through local authorities. 



Incidentally the latter would also he strengthened and will 
be in a better position to serve the people, 

6. It has been said that national planning without a 
firm basis in local planning will lack realism. It must be 
added that local development planning without'' a. central frame- 
work for it would be wasteful and ineffective. All local 
planning should be undertaken within the national plan suitably 
broken into regional and district plans by the central plan- 
ning agency. Central planning should deal both with im'mediate 
and long' term national objectives leaving plans and objectives of 
local significance to regional, district and village local 
authorities. 

7. Local authorities should be provided vjith the fullest 
information of national objectives and the tasks that they 
have to undertake, and the resources they could reasonably 
expect from the central government for their accomplishment. 
There should . be consultation of local authorities all the way 
through in ■fche planning process, so that there is no unco- 
ordinated effort and programming could , be rationally undertaken. 

8. The local authorities should be free uo make their oim 
plans within the framework of the national plan. They should 
be free to press for the acceptance of their plan as part of 
.the national plan. Indeed, it is necessary for local autho- 
rities especially the larger ones, such as municipal corporat- 
ions, to have their own 5 or 6 year plans of development 
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i-ndependently fomulated . Similarly the larger rural local 
authorities should also have their own plans of development. 

They should be helped in formulating their plans by model 
plans for districts; villages and towns provided by the central 
planning authority. These local authorities should be able 
to formulate . their '^own targets for development and press for 
the capital requirements for these frora the national planning 
agency. The national planning agency should in its planning 
provide for regional allocations to facilitate planning by 
local authorities. 

9, To be able to plan at least the larger of the local 
authorities, should have their own planning units, with the 
needed technical staffs. The smaller authorities should 
have technical assistance provided to them in' the matter of 
planning . 

10. The planning staffs of local authorities should be 
trained for undertaking planning. The training of officials 

in planning should be organised preferably ucder the guidance - 
of the ministry of department .of local self-government. Senior 
personnel in planning should be trained at the national level. 
Group training of a few weeks’ duration should also be provided 
in the case of the more senior officers in planning. This 
should enable representatives of the different technical 
services and administrative personnel to carry out combined 
exercises of the kind likely to be encountered. 
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11. Urban planners should 'have special training in view 
of the highly technical character of the task involved.-. 
Specialised training is required also in the area of public 
utilitiGs, communications, thelocation of industries, etc., for 
local government staffs concerned. 

12. The planning of urban development is necessary to' 
meet the, .problems arising from the migration of populations 
to towns, industrialisation, changes in the ways of living 
of the people. Care should be taken to avoid towns getting 
beyond control. , The problem of growing towns merits comparative 
study. 

13. Planning should be undertaken not only to meet present 
needs but also to deal with problems posed by growth. It 

is specially important to undertake perspective planning in. 
the context of urban development. In fixing the areas or 
boundaries of towns, in demarcating areas for industrial 
locations and residential purposes and the network of 
communication, etc. future needs should be taken into account, 
besides present requirements. ^ 

14. As in the case of urban authorities, planning by rural 
local authorities should be long term and a soluiion found 
for the problem of urban-rural relationships. 


/15, It is of 
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L5. It is of importance to coordinate the planning and 
implementation of planning at the village, the district and the 
regional levels. The operations , of different ministries and 
department of the central government extend through field 
organisations to the actual operational level. There is need 
to coordinate the functions of planning, and execution in 
relation to the projects of the local authority concerned with 
those being carried out by technical services operating under 
the direction of their superior technical levels. 

16. The evaluation of progress in irap lenient ing approved 
projects is required by every authority responsible for 
implementing/particular plan or section of a plan in order 
to make necessary adjustments. The evaluation must be 
undertaken at all the stages and in regard to all projects.. 
Local authorities should undertake their oivn evaluation of . 
the progress of the plans with which they are concerned. 

17. The administrative needs of planning should also be 
studied. Endeavour should be made to achieve effective 
administration at all levels. 



GH/J^TER IX 

personnel seryiges for loc.^ authorities 

TRAINING FOR LOCAL AUTHORITY PERSONNEL MD COUNCILLORS 

1. ' The essential conditions for the recruitment of a 
competent staff for local government services may he stated as 
follows s 

* a. M equate opportunities for a career which will 

attract and retain in service the right kind of men 
and' women; 

b, A system of promotions through merit with due regard 
to seniority that enables persons who demonstrate 
the necessary ability, energy and devot^nn to rise 
in the service to the top; 

c. Reasonable security of ta tenure; 

d, A pay structure that is broadly comparable to the 
pay structure of central government and in private 
employment (principle of equal pay for comparable 
types of work)> 

e. A system of regulating employer-employee relations 
that is accepted by the staff as just and fair. 

2. In many countries central government services fulfil to 
a great extent these conditions and are aMe to attract and ■ 
retain compet-ent personnel. Local government services for the 
most part do not enjoy these advantages a.nd are therefore unable 
to attract the best men and women. Less favourable treatment 
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f local government personnel is an admission that in all cases 
len of lesser calihre and attainments will he ade’qnate for the 
Local government service. This is manifestly wrong. Local 
nithorities 5 especially the larger ones, no less than the 
central government require men of the highest calihre for their 
increasingly complex and specialised tasks. Local authorities 
served hy efficient staffs are an , essential pre-requisite to 
the success of a' policy of decentralization. 

3. In most countries of the region personnel system 

that is adequate to the increasing responsibilities of local 
government is yet to he established. A personnel system 
must take into' account of existing conditions and the present 
stage of development of the country and of its future needs. There 
is no one systei thgt could he adopted by all countries* The 
several possible alternative personnel systems should be 
examined and the one that is most suited to the circumstances 
and conditions of a country chosen. These alternatives are: 

a. An integrated personnel system: Under this system 
central and local services will be recruited and controlled 
by a single personnel agency. They would be interchangeable 
between central and local government and their salary scales 
and conditions of service will be identical. This system is 
to be found in few countries. ’ 

/b. A unified local 
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b. A unified local government servlr;e ; Under this 

system the services of all local authorities, in a country above 

a certain level are constituted into a single service whose 

members are transferable. They are -recruited and controlled 

by an independent central agency, representing both the central 

and local governments. This system is to be found in only a 

few countries but there is a growing Interest in it. 

o. -1 separate personnel system for each local government 
unit: Under' the syst.eni each local authority recruits 

its own staff and controls it. There is no, transfer of personnel 

from one local authority to another or to the central government's: 

service. The qualifications, methods of recruitment, salary 

scales and other conditions of service are usually prescribed . ! 

by the local authorities themselves subject to central super- ; 

vision. This system is widely prevalent in the region. 



The possible combinations and variations of the above systems 
are many. The recruitment of certain categories of local 
government staff may have^ to be on the recommendations of a 
state public service commission, while others may be left , to 
the unfettered discretion of local authorities. The control of 
the former may be similar! ly divided between the central and 
local governments. They will in d'fect form a unified local 
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government servlc-e-; while other •latter m-Il ■constitute ■ a separate 
local government service. The higher services of local 
authorities may also be drawn by loan or secondment from a 
central service. The degree of control exercised by the 
Gentral government over the personnel of local authorities may 
be stringent or negligible etcw Gomblnatlons such as those 
mentioned here, and which could hardly be described as a system. 

■ are -to be found in -a fe'w countries of the region. 

The relative merits of the different systems may be 

briefly referred to here. The integrated system and the 

unified local service both limit the authority of local authorities 

is 

over their staffs in varying degrees. This /especially the case 
■when personnel belonging to the services of the central government 
are seconded to local authorities. The integrated system may 
be unsulted to the larger countries in idiich the number of 
local authorities and the personnel needed by them is considera- 
ble and may run to even hundreds of thousands — besides being 
undesirable from the point of view of the control by the local 
authorities over their own staffs writhout which effective local 
government would not be possible. Its great advantage is that 
it could secure the services of the highly qualified men of 
abi,lity which otherwise the central government alone can command. 
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5, A -onlfied local government service for local 
authorities seems to have many advantages. It can attract 
competent personnel from the entire country to local government 
service, provide career opportunities lAjhich separately 

local authorities, at least the smaller among them cannot 
offer. Moreover, it can provide security of tenure, pecuniary 
advantages, greater self -guards against victimisation hy 
local authorities, and facilitate interchange between 
authorities. It is undesirable, however, that it lessens 
the control by local authorities over their own staff. 

6. TThe third alternative of separate local government 

services, though theoretically necessary to local self government: 
suffers from grave defects and would appear to be not suited to t:' 
needs of, local authorities, especially rural and smaller urban 
ones, at the present stage in most developing countries. : 


/Its great merit 
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Its great merit is that it places the control of 
staff in the hands of the local authority. But the 
disadvantages are that most local authorities, with 
the exception of the great cities with relatively 
large resources, cannot attract to their service' 
competent and qid.ified personnel, or retain them 
for long in their service. The market from 
which they can recruit their staffs is narrow; they 
cannot offer carEer opportunities or high salaries 
for the best men. Often cons i^rations , other 
than merit, will determine recruitment and 
promotions. At least . for the higher ranges of 
the local government services in both the general 
and technical categories it would appear that the 
independent and spparate local government system 
is the least suited. 


/ 7. The Seminar 


7. The Seiuinar considered the several possible alternative personnel 
systems and was of the -view that every country must make its own choice 
of systems taking into account its particular needs and circmstances. 

Some might find a unified local government service the best suited to their 
needs while other might find it more advantageous to combine it with the 
separate local personnel system. The Seiimnar was of the view that i 

a system sketched below, might be found suitable by many countries of 
the region. 

(i) A unified local government service should be established for | 

all local authorities. It would apply to employees in the executive, admi-i 
nistrativa and technical services above & certain grade, with an appropriate 
system of classification, salarjr scales, pension rights, pportunities of | 
promotions and other conditions of service and with interchangeability ! 

of personnel between local authorities throughout the country, | 

(ii) A local government service commission for the country is | 

required, with statutory powers to regulate the conditions of recruitment, i 
the classification of the services, and the conditions of employment with 
the local public services in consultation with the central government. 

Both. the central' government and local authorities should be represented 

. on the commission, but the coinmission should function autonomously as 
free as possible of harmful pressures. 

(iii) The functions of the commissions must include the recruitment 
of personnel, promotions, and disciplinary measures in regard to 

the services. 
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(iy) The Gomriiission coixld be given certain executiye functions .such 
as training and the, general administration of other personnel services 
such as transfers if conditions warrant such extension. 

(fe) Local authorities should be empowered to make appointments 
to positions in the unified service from panels provided by the 
Commission. 

(vi) Employees of local governmant so appointed should be deemed 
tn permanent service from the date of their appointment to the date of 
their superannuation, in spite of transfers . Service with different 
authorities should not ax feet their status, seniority, and emoluments, 

(vii) A central pension scheme or provident fund for all local 
government employees be established. 

(viii) Welfare and cult’oral activities should be established for 
local government services wherever possible, i'he assistance of staff 
associations may be utilised for these purposes. 

8, The proper training of local government services is of fundamental 
importance and rsOj^uirs special attention. Training courses need to 
be designed to prepare local government employeesto their actual tasks 
and must be on-the-job trainiig to a great degree. Central training 
institutes for local govarment personnel should ba established and 
facilities;i^ for for advanced training made avilable in Institutes of 
Public Administration, Universities, Schools of Town and Country Planning 
and Agriculture, Sngin ering etc. should be utilised for the purpose, 

■^0 be effective training programmes should be concentrated. Their content 

/ should be carefully 
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should be carefully thought out and should include different aspects of 
public administration as well as training for specific jobs. Practical 
or field work should form part of the training. A periodic evaluation of 
training programmes and techniques should be undertaken to judge their 
practical impact and help in their improvement. The central government shou 
assume responsibility for the establishment of training institutions and 
for their proper functioning to meet the needs of local authorities. 

9 , It is essential that local government services of all classes 
and grades should become professionalised, One of the means of achieving 

this end would be the creation of professional organisations either for 

local governraent officers generally or for functional groups such as 
finance officers, engineers, health officers, and. so on.. Essentially their 
purpose should be to establish the status and corapetence of their members 
and provide the opportuiiities for their improvement. 

10. While geneal gnides have been suggested in the foregoing, it is 
recommended that the United Nations should conduct a study followed by a 
small working group familiar with isian conditions particularly, on the 
detailed requirements, of a personnel system for local authorities in deveL 
coimtries. The problem of how to strike a balance between the control 
desired by local authorities over their staff on the one hand end the 
protections and advantages which must be accorded employees to make the 
local service attractive needs systematic analysis. Also, the problems 
involved in the shifting over from an integrated to a ui.uified system 
merits special attention. 






C. -PTER X 

SPECIAL PUBPO SB STATUTORY BODIES 

I* Consideration thus far has been- directed to mlti-purpose 

loc8.1 authorities. Attention, howeverj uust also be paid to 

the special purpose statutory bodies perforninp public functions 

at regional and local leuals and the local representative 

body which exercises functions devolved by a national agency. 

2. The special purpose statutory body af. the local 

level status has a separate legal status and identity. It 

is usually constituted to solve a special probleir/ affecting 

either a segrent of a loca.! authority a.rea , the whole of 

such an area, or two or sore local authority areas. The 

ns.tural development of most of these schemes should be their 

absorption eventually by a multi-purpose local authority 

if the functions ta.ke on a general public character. An 

example of such spacie.1 purpose statutory bodjes would be the 

improvement trusts set up in India and Pakistan in cities 

and big towns to deal with the problem of urban development 
a 

in/planned 'manner and to provide the finances needed. In 
Indonesia, tho'ugh policy is .purerally opposed to the creation 
of special purpose bodies, when mce^ear:/ they are created, 

A special purpose body for Sumatra is proposed to be created 
to construct and maintain Trans- Sunt ra Highway of over 2,500 
kilometers,' Nepal has a City Development Comm tte u for cities 
on the same lines as the Improvement Trusts in India and 

/ Pakistra . 


Pakistan. In Yiet-!Iam, thara is an association of farmars 
at th3 villas -3 Isvel '.diich is recognised by the Saciretariat 
for Rural Affairs. It is a statutory uody whose function 
is to help the farmer to increase his agricultural pro- 
ductivity through the use of fertilisers and scientific 
implaments and enable him to sell his produce without the 


agency of middlamen. 

3. Th .:..,'3 is a-iother type of special purpose body w-ilch 
exercises functions devolved by a national agency; for 
example 5 electricity boards. In I;-,uia and Pakistan separate 
authorities have been set up known as the Raoa3th.an Cana-l 
Board aiid the Thai Development Authorityj respectively, 

at the regional level to reclaim deserts for purposes of 
cultivation and settlement. There are also examples 
of certain services previously on a private enterprise 
basis being nat lonalised aiid operated on a regional basis 
without full public participation and even control. 

4. Special purpose bodies often saci^jfy important needs 
and nay be an answer for a time to the inadeq'iacy of ml bi- 
purpose local authorities. But excessive reliance upon 
them can produce a chaotic situation. It is generally con- 
sidered necessary to set up a special purpose statutory 
body when; 

(a) the local authority -or any cooperative effort 
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by several local authorilies caanot provide any 
needed service, or lacks necessary technical ability 
for adnird strati on; 

(b) a proyra-rae demands capital funds and an intensity 
of effort that are unlikely to be forthco from 
the loccd authority; 

(c) the desired service has special areas reaiirernents 
for admirdst ration differing substantially from 
local authority areas; 

(d) public interest demands a form of representation 

the service differing from a local authority 
council - for example service to a small segment 
only of the community. 

A special purpose body should normally be set up 
only on an ad hoc or teraperary basis to deal v/ith a 
particular problem and should normally in due course he 
absorbed by this miltipurpose local authorities. This, 
however, would depend on circumstances. If the problem with 
which special purpose authority deals is of a nature 
that requires special and continued attention, or extends 
in a^rea beyond the limits of a multi-purpose local authority, 
or cannot for any re'ason be administered by the latter, 
the special purpose authority must abviously continue as 
Ion-; as such conditions. 


/ b. A nationwide 



o . A nationwida spacial purposa can oa or cam sad in 

3 . vajiaty of ways» Its '■^ovarnin ; board roist p"'? -. -ss aori^ini- 
strative . and tachnica.! eompatanca. This isrc/ cor.a from t'la 
centra,! povernnent or by Cippointmant from the poneral public 
or from special interests » Citizan participation and control 
at the loc-al level may be provided for b]? appointment 
centrally 5 through electionsj or by represcnt.ati 'n from, 
local authority councils in 'che ar ^a. A national sp icial 
purpose body may operate tlirouyh area subordinate bodies 
possessing a soraewliat si'milar pattern of oruanisation to 
the central body <and providing for loc.al citizen and special 
interest participation. ■ 

6. The reasons for creatin'-j special purpose statutory 
bodies at the local level may make it inadvisable to vest 
control over' it in the multi-purpose l -ical authority in 
its area. In such cases, the ■co.ntrolj.lnp: authority for the 
spacial purpose body should be the same as that for the 
mlti-purpose loc.al -authority. T'lis vould enable the 
co,ntrollinp authority to solve problems of rnut'.ml inter.e'st 

at its own l..>/il and also to act as a coordinatin'; ay. 3 ncy bet 
■5veen the two authorities. 

7. Ths ..lu-estion of ths relationship between the 
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statutory spocial purpose authority aiiu, the mlti-purposa 
local authoritios murits att3ntion« It has b3on suyyesbod 
that local authorities v/hose IntBrests arc affect od should 
be reprooontod on tho g-ov ernin : boards of the special pur- 
pose author! ti -os 5 or advisory or consultative coiumitties 
on which local siuthorities are represented should be 
established to enable the latter to represent their 
interests and views. The Seniinar was ^enerally of the view 
that machinery of consultation would be valuable and should 


be set up. 

3. Special purpose staobiitory bodies can become too 

numerous ouid thereby create fragmentation in administration 

8. nd also raay give too much control 'md power to special 
interest groups.! gucli bodies should be subject to control 
and regular review by the lanistry or department of local 
.government and other Government a ueiicitjs concerned. 

9. The Initiative for creating the specisil purpose st.atutory 
bodies should be; 

a) with the ministry or department of local gov ^r.rw’e.ut 
and other centraT auenci es concerned when they deem 
necessary . ' h: v! v 


/ b) vjith the 
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b) with th3 mlti~purpo3.3 local 3 ,u.thorit.y or aatho 
ritias cone o mod by patition to tho responsible 
central asenci^' when they consider a sp rcial pur 
pose- body necessary to haaidle a partic i.lar 



CHAPTER XI 


ASSOCIATIONS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES MD OTHER 
NON -GOVERNMENTAL OR QUASI-GOVERNLffiKTAL AGEN- 
CIES GAP.'IBLE OF ASSISTING LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


1. The Seminar has focussed its attention mainly on central 
or state government agencies that can Improve the effectiveness 
of local government. However, in several countries of the region 
associations of local authorities and. other non-governmental or 
quasi -governmental training and research institutes have also 
contributed significantly, toward improvement of local govern- 
ment . In a number of countries elsewhere they are the prin- 
cipal source of technical assistance and service to local 
authorities, 

2. These associations of local authorities in the region 
are voluntary. A class of local authorities, as for instance, 
municipal corporations, or rural local Boards constitute them- 
selves into an association, hold periodic conferences to discuss 

their common problems and set up an executive body and a small 

1, The following associations of local authorities local 

local government research and training institutes and profes- 
sional organisation of local government and employees are Il- 
lustrative. 

Gevlon i Association of Urban Councils 

India ? Central Council of Local Self Government (Union) 

All India Conference of Miayors and City Corporations (Union) 

All India Panchayat Parishad. (Union) Chamber^of Zila Parishads 
(States) District Associations of Panchayat Samitls 
Block & Taluk Associations of Panchayats 

Indian Institute of Public Adrainis.'tratlon, All-India Institute 
of Local Self -Cover nment 5 Federation of All-India Local Autho- 
rities All-India Local Bodies Officers Association 

Iran ; Iran Municipal Association . ^ 

Philippines i Barrio Lieutenants' Association; Village Headmens 
Organisation; League of Governors and City Mayors. 
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secretarlat for day to/lay work, khere the countr^r is large and 
there are numerous local authorities at various levels, asso- 
ciations are organised on a. regional or even district basis. 

The associations are financed mainly by subscriptions of member 
local authorities. But the central government may sometimes 
provide financial support for these associations. In one country 
in the region associations of local authorities have acquired 
real property v/hicii yields a substantial income. 

3, Training institutes are usually/ set up b^r central govern- 
ments, but sometimes also by private agencies. Even in the 
latter case thej;- depend very largely on government support 
for their finances. Professional organisations on the other 
hand are voluntary agencies and depend mostly on their members' 
support, although for undertaking specific services they may 
receive assistance from the government. They heed to be recogni- 
zed by the government. In some instances, professional organi- 
zations receive very substantial help from the government 
which alm.ost makes them instruments of the government. 

Gontd, from prs-page. 

Japan ; Associations of Local authorities (Prefoctoral Governors 
and i-ssembly Chairmens Association 3; City Mayors and Assembly 
Chairmans .association Town and Village' Assembly Mayors and 
Chairmans 3=6) 

Korea; Seoul Institute of Municipal Research 
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Associations of local authorities and autonomous research 
and -training institutes associated with them can perform- some 
services to local authorities which a central government ministry 
or department either cannot perform or cannot perform as v/ell. 
These include representation of the Interests of local authori- 
ties when national legislation or other measures are under 
consideration; advice to central government agencies, research 
on local government fiscal and othtr matters, including 
central-local relationships, from the standpoint of the local 
authorities themselves; exchange of information and stimulation 
of other forras of cooperation amongst local authorities; 
preparation of by-laws and provision of legal advice - especially 
on matters involving controversy with central government 
agencies; facilitation of the flow of Information through 
newsletters and cooperative relations between central govern- 
ment agencies and local authorities; and fostering decentrali- 
sation through increasing reliance upon local authorities . 

5. As experience in several countries demonstrates these 

association:, and institutes ..can also provide some of the 
services that hav-e previ''n^l 3 i" been listed as appropriate 
functions of the iiiinistr - or decart-ment of local government. 
These include assistance in purchasing supplies, printing, 
budgeting and accounting , training of staff, personnel 
service, special studies, and organisation and methods. 


I 
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6. Accordingly 3 whers thess do not exist govoin^nenta should 
foster the establishment and strengthening of associations of 
local authorities and training and research institutions. 
Although it is better for associations of local authorities 

to be free of financial dependence on the central government, 
this may be unavoidable for a time until they get established on 
a firm footing with continuing support from their members in 
the form of dues and service charges. Moreover, it is proper 
for an association of local authorities to receive payment from 
the central government for services which the associations render 
to local authorities on behalf of the central government — l.e. 
in fulfillment of latter's responsibility, 

7. The central government should avoid duplicating the 
services available to local authorities from other sources. 

But the nominal provision of services by non-governmental bodies 
does not absolve the central government of its own responsibility 
for- ensuring the provision adequate services to local authorities 
Moreover, there are many functions, Involving both assistance 
and supervision such as support of technical service and audit 
of the use of grant s-in-aid, that central governraent must itself 
carry out in order to discharge its responsibility. 

8. Governments should not as a rule be represented on the 
governing bodies of associations of local authorities. Where 
they assist associations financially, they should be able to 
satisfy themselves that the funds given are used for the purpose 
intended and to ensure that remedial action is taken if there 
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has been misuse of funds. They can do the latter by representations 
to the executive council of the association, by withholding of 
further assistance, and by other means -nd its disposal — without 
having representation in the governing body of the association. 

9, The question of whether the central government should 
itself provide a -service to local authorities or contact with an 
association of local authorities or related institutions for 
the purpose auust be assessed by the Government on the basis of 
which method will enable it best to fulfil its responsibilities. 


UN/rcs. 





CHAPTER XII 


PBDZSaSIQNAL AM) STAT TF ASSOCIATIONS FOE LOCAL AUTHORITIES PBRSONI'JKT, 
Professional Organizations ; 

^ . Professional Organizations have been established in most 
countries of the region but with some exceptions they are rela- 
tively weak. The organizations are usually on a nati nal basis 
for members of particular professions who possess prescribed 
qualifications irrespective of employment. Ususlly only a few 
professions a re so organised. 'Cost is the common factor 
limiting their operations. 

2. Professional organizations can be organized not only on 

a purely professional basis as usually understood, for example, 
medical, mechanical engineering, etc,, but also on an occupational 
basis where specific and high standards of qualifications and 
ability special to local government occupations, are required’ 
as for example, local government accountants, public health 
officials, etc., or for groups of such officials. Circumstances 
and conditions in the different countries vary so much that the 
method chosen should be tailored to meet them. There is need for 
a definite policy in this regard. It is desirable that the 
special requirements of local government be recognized. 

3. Such organizations functioning effectively can exert a 
profound influence on the status of its members, and further 
professional training, research and become a centre for the 
collection and dissemination of appropriate publications 

and documentation covering wide fields. Through the experience 


l_ they acquire 
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they acquire and the studies which they can :(nake of the operations 
of their nieinbers. They can help to improve the standards of 
academic study qualifying for membership. They can provide 
personal services to both members and local authorities . ' 
by publicizing vacancies to be filled and serving as a channel to 
facilitate mutual transfers. 

4. Professional organisations could also serve to fulfil 
some of the purposes of a staff associationj and indeed in 
seeking to advance the prof essio.nal status of its members they 
partake somewfhat of the nature of staff associations. But 
generally speaking, it is better to keep the two roles separate 
particularly in this region at least in the early stages, 

5. There are less common in the countries .of the region 

than professional organizations, although.it is quite common for 
trade unions to admit as members industrial workers employed 
in central and local government. 

A staff association (l.e, a syndicate) can eater for all 
members of local government staffs, or a professional specializa- 
tion therein, or for particular levels of staff, or for members 
of central and local government staff, and in one form or another 
each system is to be found l.n the region. The main purpose of 
an association of this kind is to establish a cooperative basis 
for negotiations with senior level officials and government 
agencies. and public or local government service commissions on 

/ matters relating! 


matters relating to the conditions of employment of the grades 
represented and to secure their improvement. But another 
important function is joint discussions v/ith employers to 
improve work methods and outputs and generally to solve problems 
affecting both sides, hs an association grows in strength, 
it is not unusual to find it so organized as to be able to 
initiate moves for improvement of work methods and conditions 
based upon its studies. 

6. lAihere staff associations do not exist, the timing of 
their birth and the political climate at such time are important 
The potential membership should be sufficient to make an 
association viable, and there should be a willingness in the 
appropriate official quarters to accept , or at least try out, 
this new development. There is little doubt that much good 

can result from this kind of collaboration and cooperative 
effort, but any early f 15 lure could result in a set back: and . 
postpone the realization- of dcsir3,ble schemes by many years. 

7. Direct financial support by governRient would be • - 
undesirable for the eialntenance of a staff association, but 

it ■'Aiould be a worthwhile investment for government to assist in 
its establishmant and to provide facilities for its operation 
by permitting a limit , number of association officials to have 
time off ordinary duties for association work. A preliminary 
step to establishing an association would be to introduce a 


schenie for stafj. consultation whereby government agencies could seek 
th„ views of the staff in connection with matters involving the staff, 
including those concerning better methods of w'crk. 

Generally speaking, the need is recognized for both professional 
organizations and staff associations. They are definite assets to a 
country and it should be the government ' s policy to encc’orage them. 

They can be of great help in improving administrative efficiency. 

Cost is a limiting factor in establishing professional and 
staff associations. In the initial stages therefore it may be necessary 
in most countries in the region to concentrate on the development of 
one or the other of these organizations. One of the participant’s 
expressed the view that in the early stages, prof essional organizations 
should be encouraged. It was suggested also that staff associations 
should be encouraged to interest themselves in the professional develop- 
ment, interests, and conduct of their members-. • 

10. A furth-.r', question discussed vas whether professional organisa- 
tions and staff associations should be organised separately for employees 
in the national and local governments and whether these should be 
organized ■horiz-.n tally or vertically, Tne Seminar participants were 
of the View uhat it is desirable to .encourage the formation of professiona; 
organizations on a vertical bas^s, and inclusion of natinnal, state and 
local government employees in the same organizations. 

^ countries professional organizations and staff associa- 
oions are required to be registered and recognized before being permitted 

CO operate. These are, however, matters of detail that do not affect 
main issues. 
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G H A . P T E 

PBDEaSSiQNAL Am ST &FF ASSOGTATIONS FOR LOC^L AUTHORITIES PERSONNEL 
Professional Organizations ; 

5 . Professional Organizations have been established in most 
countries of the region but with some exceptions they are rela- 
tively weak. The organizations are usually on a natl nal basis 
for members of particular professions who possess 'prescribed 
qualifications irrespective of employment. Ususlly only a few 
professions a re so organised. Cost is the common factor 
limiting . their operations. 

2, ■ Professional organizations can be organized not only on 

a purely professional basis as usually understood, for example, 
medical, mechanical engineering, etc., but also on an occupational 
basis where specific and high standards of qualifications and 
ability special to local government occupations, are required 
as for example, local government accountants, public health ' 
officials, etc., or for groups of such officials. Circumstances 
and conditions in the different countries vary so much that the 
method chosen should be tailored to meet them. There is need for 
a definite policy in this regard. It is desirable that the 
special requirements of local government be recognized. 

3. Such organizations ; functioning effectively can exert a 
profound influence on the status of its members, and further 
professional training, research and become a centre for the 
collection and dissemination of. appropriate publications 

and documentation covering wide fields. Through the experience 


L they acquire 


they acquire and the studies which they can of the operations 

of their memhers. They can help to improve the standards of 
academic study qualifying for membership. They can provide 
personal services to both members and local authorities 
by publicizing vacancies to be filled and serving as a channel to 
facilitate mutual transfers. 

4. Professional organisations could also serve to fulfil 
some of the purposes of a staff association, and indeed in 
seeking to advance the professional status of its members they 
partake somewhat of the nature of staff associations. .But 
generally speaking, it is better to keep the two roles separate 
particularly in this region at least in the early stages, 

5, There are less common in the countries of the region 

than professional organizations,, although it is quite common for 
trade unions to admit as members industrial workers employed 
in central and local government, 

A staff association (i»e, a syndicate) can cater for all^ 
members of local government staffs, or a professional specializa- 
tion therein, or for particular levels of staff, or for members 
of central and local .government staff , and in one form or another 
each system is to be found in the region. The main purpose of 
an association of this kind is to establish a cooperative, basis 
for negotiations with senior level officials and government 
agencies and public or local government service commissions on 


/ matters relating 
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matters relating to the conditions of employment of the grades 
represented and to secure their improvement. But another 
important function is joint discussions with employers to 
improve work methods and outputs and generally to solve problems 
affecting both sides, hs .an association groves in strength j 
it is not unusual to find it so organized a.s to be able to 
initiate moves for improvement of work methods and conditions 
based upon its 'studies. 

,6. k'here staff associations do not exist, the timing of 
their birth and the political climate at such time are important 
The potential membership should be sufficient to make an 
association viable, and there should be a willingness in the 
appropriate official quarters to accept, or at least try out, 
this new development. There is little doubt that much good 
can result from this kind of collaboration and cooperative 
effort, but any early fii lure could result in a set hack and . 
postpone the realization of desirable schemes by many years , 

7. Direct financial support by government would be 
undesirable for the maintenance of a 'Staff association, but 
it •'Aould be a worthwhile investment for government to assist in 
its establishmant and to proyide facilities for its operation 
by permitting a limit;.! number of association officials to have 
time off ordinary duties for association work. A preliminary 
step to establishing an association would be to introduce a 

'/ scheine for 
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scheme for staff consultation whereby government agencies could seek 
the views of the staff in connection with matters involving the, staff, 
including those concerning better methods of work. 

8, Generally speaking, the need is recognized for both professional 
organizations and staff associations. They are definite assets to a 
country and it should be the government's policy to encourage them. 

They can be of great help in improving administrative efficiency. 

9. Cost is a limiting factor in establishing professional and 
staff associations. In the initial stages therefore it may be necessary 
in most countries in the region to concentrate on the development of 
one or the other of these organizations. One of the participant’s 
expressed the view that in the early stages, professional organizations 
should be encouraged. It was suggested also that staff associations 
should be encouraged to interest themselves in the professional develop- 
ment, interests, and conduct of their members. 

10. -A further question discussed was whether professional organisa- 
tions and staff associations should be organised separately for employees 
in the national and local governments and whether these should be 
organized horizontally or vertically. The Seminar participants were 

of the view that it is desirable to encourage the formation of professional 
organizations on a vertical . basis, and inclusion of national, state and 
local government employees in the same organizations. 

11, In' some countries professional organizations and staff associa- 
tions are required to be registered and recognized befo're being permitted 
to operate. These are, however, matters of detail that do not affect 
main issues. 
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GSMTRAL ASSISTAI-IGB IH THE FIELD 
OF PURCHASING 

1. In some countries central purchasing services have been 
established to meet the needs of local authorities. It is possible to 
organise a central purchasing agency in a number of- ways. The 
central government can itself serve as the purchasing agency^ an 
association of local authorities could undertake the service^ or 
some other form of cooperative organisation could be used. The 
choice of the particular method would depend on the circumstances of 
each country, 

2. The relative merits of centralised purchasing and local 
purchasing for meeting the r30j.uirer;ients of local authorities, and of ' 
alternative methods must be carefully weigh;6ed before a choice of method 
is made. There are of course stronger reasons why central government 
agencies should be required to utilise central services for purchases 
than is the' case with local authorities. But it is by no means 
certain that a central purchasing service is always best vrhere an 
efficient means/distribution already exist through the private sector, 

3. l;ihere a central purchasing agency has been established, it 
is only reasonable that its services should bo utilised whenever a 
better service' can be obtained than through local suppliers. Prime 
facie, whilst many reasons aro advanced why articles can be procured 
more cheaply and eificiencly by a central purchasing agency, this 
remains to be proved in the light of cirsumstances in the different 
countries and places, where the goods are required. 


/ 4. There can be 



4, There can be littlb do abt. that quick moving supplies sach as 

stationery can be provided efficiently and probably more cheaply through 
a central source, provided the quantities required can be moved 
. easily and the distance from the central point of distribution is not 
too far. Central supply of items of equipment in fairly general 
use can also be advantageous in the interests of standardization 
which in turn facilitates maintenance. But otherwise it would be 
better to leave local authorities to choose whether central services 
are used or not, provided occasional evaluations of relative costs 
are made by them. Where the needs of a local authority are considerable 
there seems to be no reason why a central purchasing agency should 
not have to submit a competitive tender along with other possible 
'■ suppliers . 

5. Goods subject to supply licenses, whether imported or not, 
or where a black market exists, or which possess high scarcity value, 
normally should be obtained through central govsrnment sources. But 
special care will be needed to, ensure that the quota approved for 
public use is not excedded and that the private sector is not denuded 
of its prescribed quota through unauthorised diversion, 

6. A particularly effective service which can be organised by 

a central sux^ply^ sex-vice is to make open contracts with private 

suppliers for which local authorities can demand directly and account 

directly. This saves considerable delay and distribution costs and reduces 

the work of central inventories. The economic implications of such 

procedure should be considered in the case of each contract, 

/ 7, Mother 
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7. Ai'iother service is that of ‘testing ranges of commodities and 
goods and circulating specifications and comparative values. Often 
delivery price is only one factor in cost determination and it may 
be better to pay a higher pi’ice initially for a better article | a 
central service with laboratory and other testing services can help 
considerably in such cases. 

8. Generally speaking, if highly specialised items are to be 
organised through a central service, they shoiuld be obtained through 
the particular technical agency concerned^ for example, medical stroes, 
some specialised electrical eqmpment, etc. 

9. tJhether suppliers are purchased, locally or through central 
services, there should be some inspection on receipt where the quantities 
are considerable at least for quantity and general condition. Specifi- 
cations should also be sas'iple-checked wherever possible. Centre 1 
government agencies and their local representatives, if any, could 

be of assistance in this field. 

10. There can be no general conclusion in this aat-fetirr. The 
decision must depend upon the circumstances in the different countries. 
But if a local authority is large enough and has the necessary skilled 
personnel, the onus of deciding the best course should be left to 

the authority with the usual safeguards against unfair trading and 
privilege. In deciding this question, an important consideration 
should be the encouragement of local trade. It is doubtful whether 


/ it is worth while 



it is worth while to make .evQKi the sraall local authorities use a ■- 
central purchases organisation except for some classes of goods 
required for technical services, ^ost should be' an important 
factor. In orde to disclose this? the fairly common practice of 
a central purchases organ! ation adding a percentage to the cost 
of goods for its own overhead distribution costs should be adopted 
generally. 
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:'SLA/2/2 ¥G Report 

Agenda Items 3 & 4 

1. The framing; of local government system for a coimtry 
raises iiiimedl at elj’ all the prohlems connected with, local 
government area, structure, levels, functions, finances, central- 
local relations, and methods of supjervision and control. An 
idea of the objection to be realised through local government 
and of its place in the Government of the country is essential 
before these problems can be solved. Without a philosophy of 
local government and a firm conviction of its necessit;/ the 
task of framing local government s^^stem cannot be undertaken 
■v/ith any prospect of success. 

2. The first question to be answered is whether general 
provision for the local government sg/'stem should be included in 
the constitution of the country or should be left Gntirel 3 r to, 
ordinary law. There is a view that local government should be 
'’anchored in the constitution". The more common practice is to 
leave local government to be dealt with solely by ordinary law 
supplemented b;/" ministerla-l ruies and regulations. 

3. On balance it is considered advisable for the constitu.tion 
to contain a statement of national polic;/ in favour of decentra- 
lisation as rapidl^T' as possible to locally elected bodies. 

This would emphasise the democratic character of the constitution 
and indicate the direction for future growth. However, onl 3 r 
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such a general statement of policy;' or declaration of 
principles should be embodied in the constitution. To. assure 
flexibility and freedom for growth the structure, powers, and 
functions of local authorities should be left to be dealt with 
by ordinary law or regulation. 

4. It is necessary to emphasise here that the mainten3,nce 
of a system of local goveTnment shoudd be common ground 
between political parties and between central and local 
authorities. Recognising tha,t changes in relationship between 
central and local government may and should occuythrough the 
operation of political processes, the local government s;rstem 
as such requires stability and should not be subject to the 
vagariis of national politics. 

5» The question of areas and the levels of local authorities 
are inter-related and depend upon historical, geographical and 
ethnic factors as much as on technological and administrative 
considerations and the presence or absence of a sense of 
community in neighbourhood areas. There is no universally 
applicable rules according to which the areas of local 
authorities and a nuiaber of tiers can be deter'mined for all 
countries. Every country will have to determine these questions 
with reference to its own particular situation and requirements. 
6. From the experience of countries in various parts of 
the world, including newly independent countries, it may be 
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inferred that tvro units of local self government, one small 
and the other la-rge are ideal. The former should be the 
largest level in uhich a sense of comniunitv exists and the 
latter should cover the largest area, from which most 
technical services that are required can be provided efficiently. 
It should not, however, be so large that an elected counsellors 
cannot meet frequentl;^. 

7. Consideration should be given to the size of areas for 

the efficient adm;uiistration of the different teclanical services 
for which local authorities are, or v/ill be responsible, for ex- 
ample, education, major roads, public works, electricity 
and others in which decentralisation na^/ be effected. The U.N. 
document on DNLD contains papers in the annexure on the 
optimum areas for the efficient administration of elementary 
and secondary education, public health, social service and 
agriculture.' These v;ere prepared b^r the representatives of 
FAO, UNESCO, VffiO and the Bureau of Social Affairs of the 
United Nations, It was concluded on the basis of these 
papers that where technical services are to have common areas 
it will be most econoraical if the size of the area is at least as 
large as is required by the technical ser"*ice having the 
largest area requirement for its activity at that lex’^el. The 
study suggested that the smallest common area for administering 
these services (agriculture, education, health and social 
services) economically is likeljr to be one comprehending about 


50,000 people. 

8, In defining local government areas, a size of area 
that ^^^ill make possible efficient administration of a large 
nimiDer of technical services should be chosen for the' larger 
authority. . 

Other iirportant criuerla in cieternilning] area.So such as 
fina-nclal resources, ease of supervision and difficulties of 
inter-local cooperation, reinforce the case for newly developing 
countries opting for areas as large as possible in order that 

they may become strong and viable, 

10, Tue financial capacltgi^ to support the services appropriate 
local government IS an important criterion in determining local 
government areas, but is secondary to the area requirements 
lor the performance of the technical services themselves. 

Finance can be taken care of bjr the assignment of taxes and 
grants-in-aid as ma.;'- be needed, 

11. There is a second aspect of the area problem to which 
attention must be paid; the relationship of ' urban to rural 
authorities. Concentration of population in urban areas 
permits and necessitates greater devolution of authority. It 
is generally accepted that the local authorities for metro- 
politan areas should ha^/e direct relationship v/ith the central or, 
in federal systems, state governments. Those for smaller urban 

0,1 .-as 3 xor exa-iiple, market to\ms should have elected councils 
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of their ovm and administer most of the environi?.ental and welfare ' 
functions. But whether these should be tiered uner the 
lurisdiction of a higher level local 8.uthoritY is debatable. 

On the whole, it would appear to be most advantageous to recognise 
them as parts of the larger authority for certain purposes and 
alloxiT them a greater measure of autonoiw in3.o cal matters than is 
normally/ permitted to smaller local authorities. If possible, a 
hierarchic relationship should be avoided. 

12. The considerations that should weigh in the determination 
of levels or 'tiers of local go’eernment ares the availability of 
financial resources, technical considerations, the availability^ of 
competent technical personnel and local leadership, economy?' and 
efficiency in administration, simplicity^ and the capacity of the 
public to understand acid operate the sy/stem. The levels : 
should not be more than are indispensable for the performance 
of the public services. Too manyr le-'-els confuse the public, 
lead to inefficiency/ by/ di\’'ldlng responsibility, increases ■ 
expenditure and make heavy/ demands on the sc3.rce adJiiinistratlve and 
technical personnel. VIhere there are too many^' levels none of 
them may/ have adequate v/ork, the authorities tend to become 
ornamental and cease to be functional. For these reasons the 
multiplication of levels should be avoided. 

13. For technical services three levels have been identified; 

.(1) the level at which technicians come into direct contact with 

/the puilic 
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the public”, (2) the level at which supporting services like 
supervision, supply/, planning, training and applied research 
opera.te: (3) the level at which overall development services 
operate including coraprehensive policy formulation, legislation, 
financing, national planning and major public works. 

14. The powers and functions devolved upon local authorities 

must depend on factors such as the size of local authority, its 
financial resources, its experience and competence in 
administration, etc. These vary from countr;/ to country. It is 
obvious, however, that in, some developing countries the actual 
powers and functions of local authorities are meagre as compared 
with the powers which cotild be entrtisted to them. A 

precise division of functions and. poivers between central government 
and local authorities within the province of each is neither 
praetlcal nor desirable. But to demarcate certain powers and 
functions as primarily the responsibility;- of local authorities 

is both possible and desirable. And this field shoilLd be as wide 
as possible. The powers to be assigned should be determined on- 
technical and administration considerations and should not 
depend on political convenience. 

15. Many functions or aspects of f-unctions which at present 
are largely in the hands of central (or state) governnient and its 
field agencies could be decentralised in varying degrees. These 

/include 
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include a, variety of services affecting the development of 
agriculture and natural resources?^ town and country planning'j 
communications 5 _ economic development j public health, social 
services, public works, the management of properties, public - 
buildings and .others. In some countries, a system of devolution 
on territorial rather than on functional lines is being 
followed so that a unit there performs most .functions of 
government in its area, 

16» Sonie functions could be handed over to local authorities 
wholly, • but in most, especially the technical services, a 
sharing of responsibilities between the central government 
and local authorities would be -necessary. The devolution of 
] ox'jers should be as extensive as possible, and as technically • : 
qualified personnel become available and local compience . 
increases, the transfer of responsibility to local authorities ■ 
should lncre3.se. 

Le.gal and ladministrative Froyis ions to str e ngthen local 
Governme nt ' — - : 

17. It has 'been pointed out earlier that one of the first 
questions to be decided in ostablishin.g a s'/stem of local gove: 
ment is whethei/lt slioxild be given a basis i.n the constitution 
or only in the ordino.ry la.ws of the country. Apart from the 
basic laws or statute directly concerned with local government 
various other lav/s enacted by the national cristate legis- 
latures affect the scope of the powers vested in local 


/ authorities 



authorities and their exercise. These may be simplyregulatory 
of the services provided by local authorities or definitely 
restrictive. Laws which increase the authority and responsibility 
of local authorities for rendering services can add to the 
strength of local governments ^ if they provide also the financial 
means to cover the expenses involved. 

18, Developments in technologVj the movement of populationSj 
and the growing complexi tit's s of modern life render it difficult 
in urbanized areas for local authorities established under 
simpler conditions to provide the services needed by a. more 
advanced society imless basic changes are made in the structure 
of urban government* Generally speaking the growth and development 
of local authorities hag 'bmed much community of interests and ther 
is frequently much opposition to proposals for change^ particularly 
where a high degree of civic pride has developed as a result of 
the successful operation of local authorities. Legal powers Biay, 
therefore, be necessary to bring about needed changes either 
through agreement of the local authorities concerned or 
compulsoril]/. Use of such powers is sometimes an alternative 
to the direct assumption of functions by the central government. 
Such powers are necessary to enable local authorities to meet 
new problems that arise and to adiust themselves to changing 
needs, , ’ ; 


/19. Lavjs 
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Laws may provide for local authorities to cooperate 
either. for a specific purpose or more generally and can extend 
to the joint management of particular services and. enterprises. 
This system is applicable both to large and small authorities' 
and permits the freedom of action of the cooperating authorities 
to be retained. 
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1. A central ministry or department of local government is an indispen- 
sable instrument for fostering the growth of local self-government. This 
can be a separate Ministry or it may be combined with a Ministry dealing 
with general internal affairs or with specific matters such as Public Health, 
Social Welfare, Education etc. The location of responsibility for lodal 
government with a Central (or State) government r-^ill depend to some extent 
on circumstances in each country. However, where local government units 
are expected to play a large part in economic and social development or a 
new start is being made to set up a system of local government or to improve 
an existing system by intensified efforts it is advisable to place the res- 
ponsibility in a separate ministry created for the purpose. This course has 
been adopted in many countries. The singleness of purpose and the specialised 
knowledge that such a ministry will bring to its task of developing local 
government will facilitate its accomplishment. Such an agency or ministry 
has to serve as a guide to local governments in the solution of their current 
problems and as coordinator. It must set its sights on the future and be 
prepared in the hazards and changes of policy that may affect the develop- 
ment of local government. It must be the advocate of the interests of local 
authorities with the central government and the central ministries which 
have powers over local government or connections with it. To this, central 
agency should be allocated all functions which do not require specific 
technical ability. One of its important functions will be to see that in 
planning their activities the technical departments of government take into 
account the present and future responsibiTi'ty of local government. For this 


/it would 
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it would need technical officers of special skills and training as advisers. 

These have an important role to play, particularly as local government gains 

in strength. They provide the essential link between local government and 

the central ministries on technical questions. It has been observed; "The 

mere existence of a Ministry whose whole business is to promote, advise and 

supervise local authorities should (and usually does) make an enormous 

1 

difference to the atmosphere in which local government works". The creation 
of an atmosphere in the nation that is favourable to local self-government 
should be an important aim of the central ministry. 

If, however, it is necessary to combine responsibility for local 
government v/ith that for other activities, it should be combined only with 
those that are directly related to and compatible with local government such 
as a department of Community Development. Responsibility for local govern- 
ment should not be placed in the central agency that has responsibility for 
police functions at the local level. 

It will be desirable that the problem of rural and urban local gov- 
ernment units should be dealt with by the same central (or state) agency. 
However, where special emphasis is to be given to rural or urban development 
separate agencies may be necessary for a time for the support of these prog- 
rammes. ' . 

/in federal ' 
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In federal states, a national agency charged viith responsibility for 
national support of state activities relating to local government is likely 
to De advisable. The organisation and functions of such an agency. and its 
relationship . with state and local authorities will differ between federal 
states but the. subject is one meriting comparative study. 

2. The attitudes of different ministries and their policies towards 
local authorities will differ and will need to be related to the purpose of . 
building up local self-government. This is a task that will grow in importance 
as the stature and competence of local authorities increase as their views 
would also require to be harmonised with those of the central ministries. 

It, will be necessaiy to maintain a just balance between the central minist- 
ries with their own specific functions and those of the central ministiy 
for local government. An impossible situation would be created if the central 
ministiy for local government, vere to assume dominance over other ministries. 
Squally it would be wrong if the separate ministries in carrying out their 
specific functions could over-ride the central agency responsible for local 
government. 

S. The central ministries should maintain direct contacts with local 
authorities to avoid delay and red tape and should not havo to channel routine 
matters through the local government agency. The latter should, however, be 
kept in.-ormad of important institutions and proposed changes in relationships 
of other ministries with local authorities. Matters of importance however 
should be discussed with the ministiy- incharge for local government before 


/action is 


wn 13 taken so that the full consequences can be assessed. 
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c) To act as Principal Adviser to Government on all 
matters concerning local authorities and in formu- 
lation of policies in respect of organisation and 
functions of local authorities. 

d) Conducting broad investigations and enquiries through 
the Oo'-imiittees and Commissions in the affairs and 
VJorking of local authorities to assist in the evolution 
of general pollcieB. 

LEGISLATION^ AnilMISTRATION. SUPERVISION S 

a) Defining powers, duties, organisation and basic 
features of local authorities and preparing necessary 
legislation for tho puiipose. 

b) Defining 3.nd demarcating areas, jurisdictions and 
boundaries of local authorities. 

c) Delineation of election wards in ccnstituencios and 
supervision in conduct of election of local bodies. 

d) i'-feiintenance of standards for the guidance of local 
authorities in matters of administration, development, 
training, etc. 

e) Framing, of rules and by-laws and undertaking legislation 
on local matters. 

f) Tendering legal advice and provision of judicial 
machineiy and other assistance for the enforcement of 
local Ica^rs and regulations. 

g) Inspection and supervision of the working of local 
authorities through higher levels of fields authorities 
and through reports and enquiries. 

h) To act as arbitrator in disputes between local autho- 
. rities. 

i) Assisting in the organisation and association of 

local authorities. ; : . 

TRAINING AMD ' PERSOHNEL . ' , . 

a) Fostering the development, of career seir/ice for 

local authorities by having lo.cal government cadres 
in administration and technical- fields. 


/b) Training 
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b) Training refresher courses and seminars as well as 
arranging for higher education and training in foreign 
countries and orientation of council members . 

c) Framing rulesj-etc., for regulating conditions of 
service in local authorities. 

W. FISCAL POLICY AND FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

a) Advising the Government, on all fiscal policy affecting 
local authority, 

b) Allocation of sources of revenue and assisting and 
advising in tax' administration including foriTiulation 
of rales and regulations of taxation and assessment. 

c) Fostering the establishment and maintenance of 
standards in budgeting, accounting and other financial 
practices through accounts rules? financial super/ision 
and audit .■ 

d) Ensuring adequate finance for the execution of prog- 
rammes and extending assistance by way of grants? 
subsidies and loans? mobilizing- 'support of other 
departments and ministries as well as private and 
public financial corporations? including supervision 
of public borrowing by local authorities. 

V. PROGRAM^IE. PLANNING. COORDI NATION AND SUPPORTING SERVICES 

a) Coordinating the local plans for local v;orks and 
activities with the State and national plans. 

b) Evaluating effectiveness of new programmes and 
activities and tendering advice to strengthen them. 

c.) Act as a clearing house for transmitting intelligence 
and information about programmes and plans of other 
ministries? guilding them to obtain assistance both 
technical and financial. 

d) Transmitting requests to aopropriate technical 
agencies and ministries of the Central/State Government 
and to watch and see that needs of the local autho- 
rities were attended to properly and expeditiously. 

e ) Town and Tillage Planning and surveys - physical 

and social work unless taken up by other departments. 


ft) Assist 



f) Assist in the procurement of materials and equipments. • 

g) Assisting in designing and execution of major locsJ. 
projects e.g.j water supply, sewerage, electric 

• installation etc. 

RBSEARGH IWORl'iATIQM AND STATI.STIGS - INCLUDING PUBLICiiTIONS 

ON MTTSRS OF LOflAT, G0~/ErcI'?^IEI'7r 

The emphasis of this paper so far has been on the following points! 

1 . There should be a central agency, department of separate mini- 

. stry, to foster the development of responsible local goverrmentj 
and where this stage has been reached, to be a support to and 
a co-ordinating influence betvreen the various local authorities, 
and between them and other ministries having responsibilities 
connected v;ith local government or which affects the latter. 

2 . Except such specific technical senrices as are already performed 
by existing ministries or departments of government, all 
functions X’f hi ch concern local government should be allocated to 
this agency. 

5, The central agency should not exercise supra powers over other 
central agencies 5 neither should the other separate agencies 
(ministries etc.) override the central local government agency. 
The rospective responsibilities of all must be respected and 
wherever possible /agreempnt to. courses of action secured before 
the necessity arises of raising a matter of contention to the 
highest level for decision (e.g. cabinet, council of ministers). 
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4. There should be some technical officers with the central 

government agency, mainly in the role' of advisers, to facili- 
tate consul tat ion, .on technical matters with other central 
agencies. . / 

7. The foregoing presupposes that some I'easonable progress has been 
made in establishing local government, hlierc- this is not the case and the 
necessity to accelerate progress is recognized it maj^ be wise for the cent- 
ral local government a.genay to have some field organisation to assist in this 

% 

development. The same principles v;hich have been described concerning the 
relations of the cent i-al local government agency with other agencies should 
apply with equal force to these units. They must work in close harmony 
with local administration j and the success of their efforts v;ill largely be 
Judged by the speed with which responsible local government is established. 

8. The organisational pattern of the central local government agency 
discussed in the foregoing will necessarily be dependent upon the degree of 
devolution of activities achieved, the general form of the central government 
machinery, and the support services which it is possible to provide. 

^ As a guide the follovjing suggests the more important units of orga- 

nisation which should be included, apart from the customary adrainistrative 
and finance units for the internal adrainistration of the central agency. 

LP-Pal,. . .Authorities Organisation and Establishment Division s concerned vrith 
organisation, boundaries, local authorities, personnel matters, training and 
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staif education, public relations, work methods. 

Planning ;, Development & Goordination Unit ; For such duties as the heading 
indicates and those involving relations betvjeen central agencies and with 
local autho;cities. Includes such technical personnel as may be necessaiy. 

Flgcal Policy, Finance Support. Loans, etc. ; 

Sesearch, Information and Statistics Unit ; 

jleld Qrganisati on s which should only be necessary i.n initial stages and 
as described in paragraph 7, . 

9. The expansion of th^ functions of government whether at the central 
or local level multiplies the contacts between the two. Local authorities 
need the assistance and approval of the Ministry of Finance in nearly all 
financial matter's, rfeny technical ministries are concerne . vjith local 
government, and the implementation of their own programmes usually benefit 
considerably from co-operation and assistance of local authorities. 

10. Local authorities will also be seriously handic3.pped in their work 
'■.nd subjected to contradictory advice and directions, from the central 
ministries perhaps irapossible to carry out. if there is no machinery for 
coordinating their relationships. These relationships may be further comp- 
iice.ted ty the interr/ention of lower echelons of central govommont adiainis- 
tration ministries, e.g. Provincial and District, It should be one of the 
major responsibilities of a central ministry of local government to avoid 

/ such a 
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such a segmented approach to central-local relations and to secure dou- 
sistency and continuity in central policies — in a word to acxiie’T-e an 
ration of financial and administration policies towards local governms 


1 Gon- 

integ- 


nt . 


11, The interests of local and national governments are becoming so close- 
ly inter-related that a high degree of coordination and co-operation is 
required between different levels of government. If the local authorities 
are to overcome their disabilities and realise their potentialities for use- 


ful sejr/ice, it would be a mistake to lay too much emphasis on local autono- 
my and freedom from central interference. The local-central government 


relationship must be founded on compatibility - indeed mutuality ■ of interests, 
a matter of partnership and cooperation aiming at securing the best possible 
and most efficient sei^/ics for the people. The* general objective should be 
to retain as much control as is necessarj'" to secure the broad objectives of 
national poliq?* and to leave an adequate amount of initiative, responsibility 
and freedom of action with local authorities in the light of thoir knowledge 
of looai conditions end local noeda. i central ministiy must have a clear 
idea of its mission, which is to help the grov/th of local self-governing 
institutions to maturity and strength. Its attitude towards local authorities 
should be such as to make the latter turn to , it naturally for help and guid- 
ance. This attitude can be fostered by regular issue of memoranda or cir- 
culars to keep local authorities informed of the development of national 
policies and programmes, the procedures to be adopted and general conditions 
to be, observed for obtaining financial and, technical assistancej and a con- 
tinuous process of contacts and 'discussions be'tweGh the representatives of 

/the Central 
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the Central Ministr^T- and elected and orofessional representatives of the 
xocal authorities. This emphasis the need for staffing the ministiy with 
competent and adequately tra.ined personnel, enjoying a liberal career service. 

12. The most important central ministries concerned v/ith local governments • 
are Finance j Public Works^ Agriculture., Health, Pl.anning and Goramunity 
Po-velopment departments. The Divisional and district officers also come 
into intimate contact with local governments. The Finance departments re- 
lationship to local government is both extensr;fe as well as important. It 
has ultimate control over taxation, loans, and grants vrhich fundamentally 
determine the .activities of all local authorities. The. work of Planning 
.Departments directly affect the programmes of local authorities and the 
development departments tend to cover areas which are normally the field of 
local government or of the technical departments like agriculture, health, 
education and public works. There is need of proper integration of programmes 
to- be Carrie i out by the local authorities and the field a .:encies of the 
central departments to avoid' unnecessaiy overlappin.g. The guiding maxim 
should be to devolve more and more of the execution of prograjiimes to the 
local .authority- as the latter gain in strength and capacity. 

15. The operations of a nurnber of (separate) central ministries in 
providing local ser/icos independently, each in its segment, raise. s many 
problems. As pointed out earlier the most important of these is that of 
coordinating and integrating into a vrhole the activities of the different 
central ministries in the local, field, and this coordination must be one 


/of the 
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of the responsibilities of the central agency for local government. 

Relating the quantum and kind of central assistance to the particular needs 
of different local authorities must also either be undertaken or co-ordinated 
by the central ministry. The allocation of resources cind help to local 
authorities cannot bo arbitrarily determined and demands relationship to 
needs of localities, and the objective of ncutional minimum standards of 
services in all areas. The lop-sided developraent of sen/ices, and v/aste and 
delay should be avoided by proper coordination. 

14. Programmes undertaken by local authorities on their own may require 
integration v?ith central programmes so that all .the work in a local area 
may constitute a meaningful x^hole. 

15. The relationships of the field offices of the technical sarrices to 
the general district administration, and to local authorities, pose difficult 
problems which can be solved only by understanding and co-operation. The 
field personnel of central technical ministries should be available to 
local authorities for expert advice in their work. The staff at the appro- 
priate levels may preferably work under local bodies while continuing to 

bear responsibility for technical work to the respective technical authorities. 
As the technical competence of local bodies increases and they are able to 
engage the ser^rices of senior technical personnel the control over staff 
can be increasingly transferred to local authorities. 

16. Coordinating the activities of the different technical searvices in 


the district has been generally the work. of district officers who have been 

/area coordinators 
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^rca coordinators. But under a genuine system of local self-government such 
■ dination must be the task of local elected bodies themselves. 

>1 r? A 

In effoctive local government system is the product of a number of 
factuio. The political tradition of the community , the level of civic 
consciousness and competent leadership, .though intangible, are of fundamental 
iir,poii,c.nce. Machinery, procedures, financial adequacy, technical loiow-how, 
-.r.-ony in ■-enwral-local relations, the character of supervision, guidance 
end control, the qualrby and quantum of technical assistance, the competence 
I0C...I sovernmenu personnel are other factors that deterisine the efficiency 
of local government. It is in these fields that a central government has 
to strive to build a local government -system that is able to play its part ' 
Hat ion-" building. 
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REPORT OF THE ^^ORK GROUP A TO PLEMABI SESSION ASSImDA ITEM 8. 

Note of points in the Report to vfhich it is desired to direct 

particular attention 

• • 

1. Central supervision and control should strike a balance 

between ensuring that national objectives are inetj and that the 
responsibility and initiative of the local authority are not 
stifled. Para 1 

2 , Schemes for supervision and control must be properly planned 

and include variations in nature and intensity to meet any special 
needs and special circumstances, Para 4 


3. A distinction must be drawn between ordinary administration 
and those concerning human rights. Latter class should be the 
responsibility of an independent authority, e.g. judiciary. 

Para 5 


4. Any temptation to use methods of compulsion and sanctions 

should be resisted. Extrema forms such as annulment of deci- 
sions, supercession of an authority, etc. should be accompanied 
by rights of, appeal, Para 8 

5. Regular studies of the extent and methods used, and the 

re -suits achieved so that tiuiely changes can be mado as 
performances improve. Para 9 


6, The need for qualified supervisory personnel having 
field experience is paramount, Para 11 


Para:12^ 


7 


Further expert study is recommended 
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Uork Group Report 

Central Supervision ; 

1. In nearly all the developing countries the central government 
exercises supervision and control over local authorities in varying 
degrees of strictness. Indeed, in some countries the main purpose, 
to local authorities would appear to be for control purposes. 

It is appreciatod that in many countries local government is so 
new and so inadequately organised, that sup3.rvision must be at 
least thorough. But supervision and control must also provide 
guidance and the maans to identify where additional support is 
needed, and involves c.entral/local government relations wholly. 

The general policy should be to exercise control to the extent 
necessary to see that national objectives and requirements are 
met; and that sufficient scops for initiative and responsibility 
is left to the local authorities. Unless this policy operates, 
the development of local government will be frustrated. 

,2. There seems, to be reluctance on the- part of central services 
to reduce or relinquish supervisory activities once introduced, 
and there, is no evidence of any means, and rarely of any policy, 
to ease supervision as may be practicable in the interests of 
making local government more Self-reliant. 

3. The central government is. obligated to ensure that basic ser- 
vices and development activities are provided and carried out in 
accordance with national objectives and standards. These basic 

■ . , • . • , / services and 
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services and most local development a ctivities should be devolved 
to local authorities' together with resources to xindei-take them 
as soon as this be possible. But the ultimate responsibility 
for the proper execution and functioning of the devolved 
activities will remain that of central government. 

4. The central supervision and control required over local 
authorities shoxxld vary in nature and intensity as local government 
systems develop and becomes more firmly established. There are 
also wide differences between the requirements of supervision 

in rural and urban areas, especially metropolitan areas. 

Schemes for supervision must be planned accordingly. Badly 
and illconceived supervisory, and control schemes will prove 
ineffective and will do much harm. . ■ 

5. A distinction should also be dravm between supervision of 
ordinary administration, and that, which concerns human rights. 

In this latter case,' supervision should be the responsibility 
of an independent authority, for exaraple the judiciary, and 
carried out through its agents. 

6. Loeal authorities should be responsible self-governing entities, 
but naturally subject to the State, "The kind of relationship 
between central and local goverrmient . that has to be aimed at is 
neither control of local government by central governiaant nor 

such concurrent powers as would be appropriate for the units of 


/ a federation 
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a federation. Rather the optimal relationship would be a partnership 
of two active and cooperative members, but with the central govement 
definitely the senior partner."^ 

7. . Central supervision and control should now also serve the 
important purpose of raising the efficiency of local administration 
and helping it to competence and maturity, in which purpose local 
authorities are just as much interested. Whilst supeiuT-ision must, 
therefore, be concerned with the proper performance of the duties 
entrusted to local authorities, supervision must also be concerned 
at the same time with education, technical support and training- 
services to their staff. Unnecessary interference or excessive 
officialdom vmich unfortunately sometimes persist, must be avoided, 

8, Techniques of supervision and control vary. In this region, 

techniques tend to remain statie and with a reluctance to change. 

However, there are welcome signs in a few countries of a willingness 

to change to new methods . Common techniques of control used include 

periodic reports, inspection, enquiries, the system of conditional 

grants ( grant s-in-aid), advice, administration. The temptation 

to use methods of compulsion and sanctions can be particularly 

in- 
great, in developing countries due to the/expsrience in the 

functioning of local government units. Central/local relations 

depend very much on the devices and the manner in which they are 

employed. The more extreme forms of control, such as annulment of 

the decisions of local authorities, supersession of local authorities, 

/ and action 
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and adtion In default should be exercised only exceptionally ai«J 
in the last resort, for their long tern adverse efforts can be 
-rious and da*ging to the confidence it is essential to build 
up. Usually the cirouhstances in which these extreme powers can 
be used are prescribed by law, but it is desirable that where such 
powers are used there should be a right of appeal. In very 

oerlous cases, such as ' superceding a council, the appeal should 
bo to an independent statutory body. 

9. effort of th- activity .d, rtf' 

activities of supervision 

and cpntrol can becoee not only da"i''o-i nc- + i x 

oxiiy acjciging to relations but 

actually a deterrent to action and 

action and progress. A careful review 

of what is being done can disclose ill-advised and wasteful 

controls. Certainly, .any could he reduced if a weli designed, 

Sihple schene of budgetary requirehents linhed to proper develop- 

-nt plans were introduced as standard practice and efforts were 

concentrated upon this. There should be regular study of the 

extent of supervision, of the methods 

Jn.tnods, used, and of the ros>ilts 

obtained, so that tinc-itr 

} U uncle t irately changes may be madp -.=- 0,1 

-,y uw fflcQte cs a local authority 

improves in ability. 

10. hew techniques are now available for the service of 

supervision and control which, where Dr-ct-ia-d lo 

, wnero prcxctieed, have resulted in 

significant changes for the better Gnnc,m+ +• 

oobuor. Consultation and advice 

is now an iinportant ^-p 

l-aturo of supervision. Continuous consul- 

tation by central officials in ih.. i 

rcials iu the local authority-s work, and 

. / between different 


between different levels, will largely reduce the quantity of 
directives needed. Sometimes this consultation on a group or 
representative bf^.sis, is initiated by local authorities themselves, 
and this course becomes facilitated inhere an association of local 
authorities exists. It- is best to have some joint consultations 
on a formal and regular basis. 

Hi To ensure effective supervision and control which a local 
authority will also usually recognise as reasonable and in the 
national interest, the central government agency for local govern- 
ment must cooperate with other central goverrjnent agencies in 
respect of their needs, and coordina.te ell these needs with the 
various local autnorities concerned. But other central governntent 
agencies must • atain the right of dealing directly with local 
authorities in respect of their functions. 

The need for qualified supervisory personn:;! with field 
experience and the right attitude towards local authorities cannot 
be over-emphasised. 

12, This subject of the methods of supervision and control 
which aught to be exercised over a local authority warrants a more 
detailed study on an expert basis than can be given here. A 
recoramendation to this effect is included with another recoinii.«n- 
dation in a separate section of this report. 
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IMPORT OF THB mmi GROUP A TO PLSI^ABg SESSION; AGENDA ITEt^I 9 ' 

Note of points in the Report -which it is desired to direct 

partlciilar attention 

!• Local authorities should be provided with adequate basic revenue 
of. their own. These resources shoiild be sufficient to permit a local 
authority to discharge their basic functionSj as well as meeting a 
proportion of the costs of most services entrusted to them, 

Para -4 v 

2. Basic resources of local authorities should preferably be derived 

from local, taxation. Revenues arising from such services as- fees, fines, 
etc. should be devoted to the services concerned. Revenues coming from 
publicly owned utilities should be used for the betterment and expansion 
of the utilities concerned, Para 5 

3, Sources of tax revenue for local authorities should, be prescribed 
in legislation. Duplication of taxes levied on one source by different 
authorities shoifLd be avoided. There would be no objection to a cess or 
addition to existing or proposed taxes, but total assessment and collection 
should be the responsibility of one authority. 

Para 6 

4, Tax provisions should be flexible with growth possibilities, be 
convenient to pay, and not interfere with trade and movement. In 
principle, therefore, whilst not quickly achievable, such tazes as 
octroi should be discontinued as early as possible. Para 7 

5. Local taxation and the administrative costs of the different kinds 
of taxes should be the subject of regular research with dissemination of 

information from central government to local authorities, 

Para 8 


/6. The system 
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The system and principles upon' which funds are allocated to local 
authorities should be promulgated in the form of a code based upon the 
requirements prescribed by law, 9 

7, Special attention is necessary to audit functions. Audit should 
include a running audit where size of operations justify this, and should 

aid the development', of internal audit by the local authority. As the 
latter becomes effective, the former can be reduced, 

Para 12 

8, Valuation of properties for taxation purposes should be conducted 

by a central valuation department. Para 13 

9, A central loans institution should be established which will 

also provide advisory services to local authorities. P aras 16. 1 

10, Mhen funds are sought to establish a public utility, the latter ■ 
should become a statutory corporation and not a directly operated department 

of a local authority. To be dealt with more fully under special purpose 
bodies, Para 20 



Financial policies 


1 . The field of finance probably influences central/local government 
relations more than any other functions, and constitutes the main basis fc 
■whatever systems of supervision, control, and cooperation and coordinatioi 
may be designed and operated. 

2 . The main objectives of central government in relation to finances fi 
local authorities are to ensure that government policies including priorit: 

as defined in national programmes are filLfilled and that minimum stand: 
are maintained. In addition the following are particular objectives or f: 
which often form a part of influence on the general objectives of national 
programmes s , ■ 

(1) To secure a reasonable balance between available local rescurce: 

and local responsibilities. 

(2) Equalization in. the resources of local authorities so as to ens’ 

that the poorer among them can achieve the prescribed national 
services and standards which might otherwise not be possible, : 
Some further adjustments may have* to be made as between any : 
local authority not operating efficiently and others operating 
efficiently and progressing well, until central support can 
improve matters. 

(3) To assure that work programmes and taxation policies of local 
authorities conform to national policies, standards and 
objectives. 

(4) To ensure the pmudence, integrity, and efficiency of local 
financial administration and the solvency of local bodies, 

(5) To ensure the effectiveness and better utilisation of 
financial and other resources at the disposal of local 
authorities . 

3 . There are some special features concerning the particular objective 
to which attention should be directed. In some countries, mtional 

/ development 
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development programmes and priorities, deliberately provide for unequal 
rates of progress as between areas in order to achieve national policies. 
Financial measures are most often the means to achieve the required results. 

Incentives have proved successful in some countries as a means of 
improving the effectiveness in the use of resources at the disposal of 
local authorities! for example, increasing the contribution of financial 
assistance provided for a particular service where planned progress is 
bettered and the service enjoys a high priority. 

4. In most developing countries the financial position of local 
authorities . in general is weak. 

Local authorities should be provided with adequate basic revenue 
of their own and from these sources should be able to discharge their 
basic functions, as well as meeting a proportion of the costs of most 
services entrusted to them. But this desirable state of affairs is not at 
present possible in many developing countries or especially where 
financial resources must frequently be obtained by central governments from 
external sources. It should, however, be a policy to be pursued. Meantime 
adequate financial assistance must be forthcoming from central government 
to match the responsibilities devolved from them to local authorities . 

5. The basic resources utilised by local authorities to carry out 
their basic services and others devolved to them, should preferably 
come from local taxation rather than from resources such as fees, fines, 
and profits from commercial enterprises and public utilities. 


/The use of 
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The use of revenues from such sources should be devoted directly to 
the services concerned. Revenues from public utilities should be used for 
the betterment and expansion of the utilities themselves, and for improvemei 
of services to the public. 

Whilst this also may not be capable of early application it should 
become policy, 

6, Assured sources of tax revenue should be provided to various levels 
of local authorities through legislation. Duplication of taxs-tion levied 

on one source by different authorities should be avoided. The same object- 
ions would not arise where an addition on a cess is levied upon 
existing or included in proposed taxation, but total assessment and collec* 
should be the responsibility of one authority, with distribution of revenue 
after payment , • 

7. Taxes so reserved would vary with the economic conditions, traditions 
and practices of different countries but they should be convenient for Iocs 
authorities to administer economically and yield a relatively stable income 

A variety of taxes may be desirable to enable local authorities to 
distribute the tax burden equitably, and the tax provisions should possess 
flexibility and growth possibilities. But a limited range of taxes can ofi 
serve local authorities best, and, subject to what has been said in paragraj 
above, should normally be collected by the local authorities which levy the 
in order to improve the sense of financial responsibility. Local taxation 
in particular must be simple and comprehensible to the people subjected to 
them, be convenient to pay, and not interfere with trade and movement. 


/in principle 
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In principle, therefore, and whilst not quickly achievable such taxes 

as octroi should be discontinued as early as possible, 

/ . 

8. Local .authorities taxation and administrative costs of the different 
kinds, should be the subject of regular research with dissemination of 

information from central government to local authorities. 

Financial, procedure 

9. The variety of the nature of grants and the conditions attaching to 
them is usually large and even confusing | and the formulae for the deter- 
mination of the amount of. a grant too complicated. Formulae for detertiiina- 
tion of such grants should be readily understandable from the users viewpoint, 
and the procedures to obtain them simple and speedy. 

Therefore, the system and principles upon which funds are allocated to 
local authorities from central sources should be promulgated, preferably in 
the form of a code based upon the requirements prescribed by law. This 
code should include information concerning both’ 

(1) basic or general purposes grant given to enable local 
authorities to discharge fimctions which are obligations, 

taking into account the latter's own resources, including 
potential resources and record of performance (e.g. population, 
area, resources, growth factors) j 

(2) specific grants to accompany and demands made upon local 
authorities to develop services deemed necessary by central 
government from the view point of ■ national policies. 

10. brants should be made on a sufficiently stable basis over a number 
of years (3 to 5) to enable local authorities to plan activities reasonably 
well ahead and should be related directly to the responsibilities and 
projects to be administered by them. 


/a periodical 
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A periodic review and , evalixation of the grants system shoiild be 
Carried out. . 

11; The central government's financial policy in relation to local 

authorities should be directed towards creating financial responsibility 

and stability, so that the financial intervention may initially have to be 

somewhat extensive but relaxing considerably as competence is gained. It 

is usually necessary to prescribe the forms in vjhich accoimts are to be 

maintained and budget estimates prepared | this is best achieved by inclusion 

within a financial code for the use of local authorities. 

12. Special attention is necessary to the functions of audit. This 

that 

should be a central responsibility so far as ensuring /t is conducted 
by someone independent of the local authority and of the executive of the 
central government. 

In some cases, and especially with the larger local authorities 
and as they develop, it is advantageous both for audit purposes and as 
guidance to the local authority, if a running audit throughout the financial: 
year can be introduced, including some features of prepayment audit and 
certainly audit of financial procedures, , instead of relying solely upon 
post payment audit. 

In addition to this formal system of audit, a system of local 
authority internal audit should be developed and as this form of audit becoffl« 
effective the external audit can be reduced to the extent that the audit 
authorities deem proper. 

Property valuation 

13.. It is desirable that the; valuation of properties for taxation purposes 
should be carried out through a central valuation department of government 

/in order 



in order that assessments are uniformly based and are made without being 


subject to local pressures and be available for all tax and even wider, 
purposes. 

Credit facilities for local authorities 

14, A growing need of local authorities is to be able to raise 
capital for development work of a capital nature. For a long period to 
come the main source of long term finance will be central government ,• and 
for an even larger period the sanction of central government will probably 

be required before loans can be raised because of the necessity to coordinate 

M ■ 

national monetary requirements. 

15. Loans direct from central goveriunant on central government controlled 
sources are those most prevalent. Central government may provide for the 

loans required in the annual budget, utilize any budget surpluses for the 
purpose, raise the total sums required itself by means of • loans, 
or use a combination of these methods. Apart from the obvious advantage 
through obtaining better loan terms, such loans would be associated with advice 
and guidance in connection with the economic soundness of schemes for which 
finance is required, and also the proper designing of schemes for loans 
liquidation, 

18. An alternative scheme possessing the advantages of the former scheme 
together with the techniques of coxmaercial banking is for government to 
establish a central loans Institution to provide short and long term credit 
needed by local authorities, special purpose bodies, public utilities, etc. 

Such an institution can make full use of all possibilities offered by the 
capital market I and vjould bo able to specialise in its very special sphere 


/in a way 
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in a way that an ordinary agency of government is imlikely to equal. 

17. A central loans institution can be organised either under direct 
central government control, or as. a statutory body enjoying considerable 
autonomy, or as a cooperative venture by an association of local 
authorities themselves. For reasons advanced in the previous paragraph 
the second method is probably best, 

18. A central loans institution should also be. prepared to provide certain 
services to local authorities on a consultative basis. For example to 

investigate schemes from a feasibility and economic view point, and also . 
in connection with debt redemption policies, legal matters, accounting, etc. 
It would not be necessary to retain staff all the time for all these services 
and often they could bo provided as special contract services. i 

19. In addition to central government providing the initial capital 
in which local authorities could also be associated, it would not be 
unique for the subscribing authorities to make additional funds regularly 
available through ordinary budget provisions. 

■ . It is desirable that when funds are sought for the establishment of a ^ 

public utility the latter should become a statutory corporation. This : 

particular aspect is discussed further in the section dealing v;ith 
special purpose bodies. 
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I'Pcal Government and National Planning 


1. Planning must be progressive and should operate at all 
levels. But too little attention appears to have been paid 
to the relations between a national planning agency in what^ 
ever form constituted and local authorities, including c it i( 
urban anti rural authorities. The following outlines the ma^ 
general considerations v;hich should apply in establishing 
these relations. 

l 

2. i*ii important asset of national planning is to be able 
to minimize the delaying effects of over-centralized fun- 
ctions by causing local authorities to become part, of the 
whole complex, ^it the same time, the capability is created 
to correct the distortions which will almost certainly occui 
if devolution to local authorities is attempted without reac 
iness on the part of local authorities to undertake the 
responsibilities, or if devolution should be accompanied ; 
by piecemeal planning and control, 

3. The Inclusion of local authorities does not mean that 
the pace of development must be restricted to a common letve 
even for similar activities. Variations are often healthy 
signs and can betoken good initiative 'and performance and- 
ean also be deliberate, for example, to take advanis.ge of 

especially favourable social and economic conditions. 

■ /However 
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wsT'i.r, something must be known about the causes for 
these variations, so that -suitable action ma, be taken 
0 conect distorted effects of a harmful nature. 

^Central planning should be concerned with national 

3.21(1 bl* O ^ H n -f- 1 -i 

d oroad outlines, including long term 

perspective objectives, whilst deto-ii a 
, ’ -n.ist detailed objectives and 

plans of lor>ql cn-crw,o.p- 

■ - 1 eiehilicance should be left to lower 

levels. 

. " central planning agency must indicate its very 

broad objectives and an estimoi-c- u 

" ’ ^dwever, rough, of the 

-sources recommended to be allocated to rhe various 
=-=t,rs. These broad objectives and estimates of resour- 
ces provide basic information upon which more precise ob- 

:r;r: the emecuuve agencies 

.government, and from x^fbich nationsT 

nail onal programmes can be 

prepared . 

authority should, be pr-oviaed with Inforrratlo: 

3.bout natlona.l obiectivpQ -r 

leotives for general information, and = le- 
an outlines of tasks It :mlght be re-ulred t a 

, ^^cd to undertake 

y higher authorities, together with the t>- 
could reasonably pe expected to be granted to carry them 

ou . with thus general knowledge local plans can be 
prepared better. 
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6. Information about development schemes which extend 
over one or more local authority areas, and especially 
those of a labour-intensive nature, should be advised to 
the local authorities concerned or effected as early as 
possible. lA/hereever possible, consultation should take 
place, fhis action is Important because there are many i 
ways in which even a moderate sized development scheme can ^ 
indirectly affect a local authority's own plans, for exampl 
attraction of labour either away or to a particular area, 
increase in the demand upon local services such as w^ter 
and public health, effect upon a local road or drainage ^ 
plan, etc. 

7. Development work being undertaken in or affecting lo 

authority areas will thus bring about a net work of coiiim- 
unication channels and the creation of different levels of 
co-ordination, • 

(1) -Lt the central government level co-ordination of 
planning and implementation activities will be es 
ential horizontal, between the various ministries 
and departments • 

(2) The operations of various ministries and departm^ 
of central government will extend through field ; 
organizations down to the actual operational lev 

' ' , ■ / which ma; 
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Howevei*, something must be known about the causes for 
these variations, so that suitable action may be taken 
to correct distorted effects of a harmful nature. 

4. Central planning should be concerned with national 
objectives and broad outlines, including long term 
perspective objectives, vliilst detailed objectives and 
plans of local significance should be left to lower 
levels. 

2; central planning agency must indicate its very 
broad objectives and an estimate, however, rough, of the 
resources recommended to be allocated to the various 
sectors. These broad objectives and estimates of resour- 
ces provide basic information upon which more precise ob- 
jectives can be determined by all the executive agencies 
of government, and from which national programmes can be 
prepared . 

' , ■ ' ' ■' ■ ■' ■ ■ ■ I 

5. A local authority should, be prov in ed with information ' 

about national objectives for general information, and also ' 
an outlines of tasks it might be recuired to undertake 
by higher authorities, to g ether with the resources which 
could reasonably be expected to be granted to carry them I 
out, 'With this general knowledge local plans can be 
prepared better. 


/6. Information 
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6, Information about development schemes which extend 
over one or more local authority areas, and especially 
those of a labour-intensive nature, should be advised to 
the local authorities concerned or effected as early as 
possible, whereever possible, consultation should take 
place, this action is important because there are many 
ways in vrhich even a moderate sized development scheme can 
indirectly affect a local authority's own plans, for examp] 
attraction of labour either away or to a particular area, 
increase in the demand upon local services such as vrqder 
and public health, effect upon a local road or drainage ^ 
plan, etc. 

7. Development work being undertaken in or affecting lo 

authority areas will thus bring about a net vrork of coium- 
unlcation channels and the creation of different levels of 
co-ordination, ' ■ 

( 1) -At the central government level co-ordination of 
planning and iraplementatl on activities will be es 
ential. horizontal. between the various ministries 
and departments. 

( 2 ) The operations of various ministries and departm€ 

of central government will extend through field 
organizations down to the actual operational lev 

/ which md 
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vjhlch may be to a local authority area or higher ' 

( 

where superior technical support is necessary (not ; 
unusual in medical add education fields, to narae I 
but two) . 

(3) There raay be levels of local authorities or administ- 
rative units between central government agencies and 
the lower’ levels of local government, who will have ^ 
co-ordination duties between the various technical .and 
administrative services, and also in connection with 
local authorities. 

Thus , at the lowest level of local government there will be a 
need to co-ordinate planning and execution functions in res- 
pect of projects wholly belonging to the local authority con- 
cerned, and also to some extent with those being carried out 
by technical services operating under directions from their 
superior technical levels. 

8, The central planning agency should co-operate with the 
central ministry or agency for local government in order that 
contact may be maintained v/ith the planning .a,nd develooment 
activities of local authorities themselves (which should be 
part of the national plan) . Arrangements should not preclude 
direct contacts with local authorities on particular matters 
within certain fi®:'.'-Is knouoa to the local government ministry 
or agency. 


/ 9. The function 


9. 
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i- 

The function of pianhlng in however simple a form has 1 
therefore to be : exercised by' all local authorities down to 
the lowest level and trained staff , must be available for this 
purpose. 

A local authority of appropriate size, should contain i 
owna planning uiit to function, in a very limited way of course- 
in a similar manner to the central planning agency. Channels 
of communication should be .open betw^een units in the planning 
chain for matters which need not necessarily go through the 
central administrative channel from local authority to central! 
ministry or agency' for local government. - ^ 

hhere a planning unit would not be justified because 
of the work load, the duties should be the responsibility of I 
some other official of the local authority, 

10, Training in planning functions thus assumes special i 

•• 

' ’ f 

importance and should be properly organized and preferably ; 
under the guidance of the central local government ministry 
or agency. 

It will probably be found best for training of the mo: 
senior planning officers to take place at national level. 

. Group t:.‘alning of a few weeks' duration should also b 
provided for the .more senior officers in the functions of pl- 
anning and progressing, whereby representatives of different' 
technical services and administration carry out combined exe] 
■cises of the kind likely to be encountered. 


/ Training for 
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Training for other planning staff might well be carried 
out at some intermediote level. 


^own and Country 


mnlng 


11, The results of effective town and country and city 
planning can benefit greatly the vjelfare of people and also 
increase productivity through better services, transportation, 
gUd improving the quality and skills of labour. 

Population pressures and the movement from country to 
urban areas also make it imperative that planning for imme- 
diate and near future needs must be related to long term ob- 


jectives. Central government must therefore tell local auth- i 

. I 

orities concerned about their long term ideas so that the | 
latter may make their own plans accordingly. The co-ordina1:i:|; 
of local authorities plans nationally also assumes additi- 1. 
onal importsnce especially in the fields of public utilities 
and communications and movement of industry, and central/local' 



uthorities relations in these matters will be t\n u?ay 


Such Important matters the channel should be through the centr 


local government 


12. Forward plannin 


hould also be reflected in the deter 


course of 


rowth in the case of urban areas and areas intended for 


industries and other special purposes must be taken into 


account, even if this results in the inclusion of a credo 


minantly rural afea within an urban local authority. VTbe 
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a central government retains power to adjust boundaries with' 
out undue difficulty, this is probably a small problem. But 
later boundary adjustments may become increasingly difficult 
as local authorities grow in strength and effectiveness. 

13. Emphasis in most developing countries of the region ha 
been largely upon rural areas where the bulk of the populati 
live, and especially in connection with local government. 

But the time has come when urban/rural relationships must 

be considered serbusly, and at the level of the local autho- 
rities concerned in conjunction with central government auth 
orities., among whom the lead should be taken by the ministry 
primarily concerned with local authorities, 

14. Integrated planning is most important for a community 
as a whole. lAJhere a need is disclosed for wider area co- 
ordination, a need is also indicated for regional activities 

Evaluation 

' I , 

15. essential extension of planning is of course the 

evaluation of progress in the implementation of approved 

projects, and all plans should Include some timed stages 

for operations and their completion,.., , ..This evalu_tion or 

inspection of progress is required by whoever is responsible 

for implementing, a particular plan or section of a plan, in^; 

order also to anticipate hazards and to. make required ad jus] 

ments as speedily as possible. ...Thus, the smallest local 

/ authority 
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authority must learn how its ovm plans are faring in execution,! 
equally if the operations they are carrying out for higher 
authorities are progressing according to plan, and so on at 
higher levels, until the central planning authority Itself 
must have knowledge of how the broad objectives of the national 
programme are being achieved, 

16* Participation of local authorities in this activity is i 
valuable. It is probably essential to the next higher co- „ 

f 

ordlnating level, and necessary to the central authorities to '' 

' ' ' ‘-I 

provide them with the information they need. I': 

17. It has been said that a national association of local 
authorities would be a competent body to deal with some I; 

evaluation duties (lULm; Study Part I, page 138 para 5). 

This is not likely in ^^sia where situations and conditions 

. ■ b' ■ ■ ' - ' . ■ . ■ ' • ■ 

can vary so much ev n in the same country; The proposal also 

to be a negation of the whole ■orineiple of a local ^ 

authority performing services i'or cenur'c..! f^overnment where ’ 

■ ■ 'b. s' 

local knowledge and experience is so important ^ Moreover 
an additional central agency (lULh) would be introduced to 
carry out a function v/hich is directly associated with the 

implementing and planning agency concerned ! 

1 ; ' 
I' 

Undoubtedly an association of local authorities is well 
suited to develop practices and techniques to aid its consti- b 
tuent members, and in some cases to ..carry out evaluation of 

. ' /a common b 


a common national problem. 


18 , 


series 


of research studies directed towards improve 


ments in administrative effectiveness and reinforcement of 
local government operations has been successful. It is 
considered that this alone is insufficient, hut would he 
a useful partner to normal evaluation action. 
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G'OMUHITY DEYELOPI'ISiMT 

I* Community development is a vital process for national 

development. In most developing countries of .this region from 60^ to 80^ 
of the total population live in rural areas. Therefore national 
development demands the involvement of villages in the mdrch. towards 
progress. Villages possess valuable, 'Uiitapped reservoirs of manpower 
and other resources. Village corrmiunities should, therefore, be 
encouraged to use these resources to meet local needs | this, in turn 
v/ill contribute to national economic and social development. A greater 
receptivity to change is promoted uheii people themsleves become directly 
involved in the processes of an 'orderly change, thereby accelerating 
the rate of social and economic growth. Community development enables 
people to become more self-reliant and responsible citizens, more 
desirous and capable of participating effectively in national progress. 

2. Comraunity development programmes involve a process of 

improving the conditions of local communities, with the efforts of the 
people theiii^ves, assisted as necessary by governmental authorities 

in such a way that local development forms an integral part of national 
development. In countries of this region, faced with the need for 
rapid development, central goveriiiments must provide the main initiative, 
impetus, technical assistance and financial resources for the formulation 
a nd execution of Comii-unidty developmexit programmes. Continuing 
education, particularly through learning by doing, and guidance will be 
necessary over a period of time to develop local leadership, and 

/ popular 
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popular institutions 5 and a willingness on the. part of the people to 
contribute their own resources in planning, establishing and. maintaining 
eomriiunity facilities and serYices. These facilities are, of course, 
the pre-requisite for sifeftive local goverrunent. 


3, Recognising these factors, rfiost countries of this region 

have initiated national community development prograriimes. With few 

exceptions, these can be classified as integi’ative type programmes, as 

1 / 

defined by the United tiations. in Indonesia the Community development 
programme gives siiepe and direction to the traditional spirit of Go tong 
Ra.j ong or self help. At the Dessa (village) level it helps the village 


%/ The United Nations study entitled Public Administration Aspects 

of Community Development Programmes classifies programmes broadly into 
three types for purposes of administrative analysis, as follows; 

(a) Adaptive-type programmes; those that are nation-wide in scope 
but limited for for the most part to the catalytic function of stimulating 
the self-help effort of the people and to liaison writh the technical 
services for supj,.ort of such effort. They are termed adaptive-type 
programmes because they can be attached to almost any department and 
othen^ise adapted to the prevailing organisation of government j 

(b) Integrative-type programmes; those comprehending not only 
the general catalytic function at the coaimunity level bui, also the 
co-ordination, of tschniccd services at all levels and the nation-wide 
extension of these services in ways that will be coherent at the level 
at which they reach the people and will elicit their understanding and 
active participation. They are termed integrative-type prograiimies because 
of their special organisational features. Administrative responsibility 
for such a programme is best placed either in the office of the ciiief 
executive or of a "neutral" ministry, i.e., one that does not have 
responsibility I'or a major technical service. 

(Gontd. on next page) 
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headman’s council to coordins.te work in the fields of cooperatives, 

education, public works and social welfare and in raany cases if finances 

their projects. In the Philippines, community development has gone a 

long way to develop the rural areas both socially and economically. 

The community development worker now assists the Barrio (village) 

governments to plan anc^lmplement projects of a local nature. More 

recently there has been some thinking on bringing community development 

closer to the Barrio governments as a measure of streamlining, Japan 

does not have a cormriuni^ty development programme in the traditional 

sense, but ios KOMIMMS (Oommunity Halls) serve the needs of its people 

* 

for growth in social, economic and cultural spheres with direct assistance 
from the local governments . The community development programme of India 
under the leadership of the central government has since 1952 evolved 
through various piiases in promoting the social and economic development 
of rural people, (mainly emphasising agricultural production). It was 
decided in 1959 to ti-ansfer powers more directly to the people, along 
with the transfer of appropriate ■ financial resources and staff. This 
brought into being the Panchayati laj with its thrae-tierad hierarchy 
of local government councils (village Panchayats, Panchayat ..Sarnities 
(j;jlock level) and nxla irs-rishads (Distncu levely. The village level 

l/ Contd. from pre-page 

(c) Project- type prograirimes : those that are multi-functional but are 

confined to certain araas of a country. These prograaimas often develop, in 
the absence of a nation-wide general purpose programme, ' from the independent 
effort of a tecnnicai service to organise communities in a given area for the 
furtherance of its particular programmes. aXj.jerience has proved that these 
single-purpose’ programmes must, if they are to be efiecoive, take on or 
attract related technical activities. Project-type programmes have also 
been organised to foster development ,oi special ethnic groups or regions. 

/ worker, 
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■worker. Block Development Officer and District Planning Officer are nw 
operating under their respective levels of Panchayati Raj (elective 
councils) continue to coordinate the technical services personnel at 
the block and district levels. In Nepal, the community development 
pro graiiiffle implemented iin inly by the District Officers, also fosters the 
growth of voluntary organisations of v/ omen and youth which operate on 
a parallel hierarchy. The Local Government PrograiTime and the commmiity 
development programme as in the case of India are the responsibility of 
the same gen tral ministry. In Pakistan, the Village Agrici'iltural and 
Industrial i'evelopiusnt Programme (V-AID) operated as a separate and 
distinct programme from 1952 upto 1961, when, v;ith the inception of the 
Basic Democracies (Local Government), the responsibility for further 
eoiamunity development work c evelwed squarely on the .Basic Deraocracies . 

The community development personnel v/ers absorved interalia by the Basic 
Democracy Council -in the capacity of seer .taries and development Svdvisers 
at different levels of hErarchy. The council members were trained 
for their naw responsibilities by the V-AID Administr...tion. An Urban 
Community Development Programme continues to operate in close association 
with the basic Democracy Councils, Vietnam has a coamuni’by development 
programme tied- in with its programme of Civic action. Inter-departmental 
committees down the administiBbive line, starting frora the top echelon 
•under the Chief alxecutive., the Provincial head, the District Commissioner 
and the Harnlst Chief, coordinate the programmes. 
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The common feature of all these programmes is to provide to ' 
the people at the lowest levels a democratic basis for making and 
Implementing decisions^ to inculcate the spirit of citiaenship and a 
’cohesive felling within the coimaujnityj to treat the community as an 
organic whole for the purpose of development . Coruinunity development 
programmes are generally implemented by ad hoc councils of elected 
local leaders and this often constitutes the first organised, development 
minded and democratic institution at the lowest levels, having the 
approval and support of central government. Community development 
has thus served as an instrument for reshaping the community and its 
institutions to meet the new challenges of a society in process of 
modernisation. In order that it may continue to render such catalistic 

I 

service to the coffiHiunity, it would seem that community development 
should continue to have a separate and independent administrative 
organisation. Experience has shown, that for a full measure of success 
particularly the integrative type of comrnuiiity development programme, 

,the highest political support at national levels is necessary. - In 
some cases, community development programmes have also pi*ovided the 
means for extending to local levels the operations of scar ce central 
technical services; In such cases, the assistance of the corrjmmity 
devslopraent village level workers, provided, trained and paid by the 
central government, have proved of particular value. 

5. It is therofore, essential to recognise the yital nature of 

community development activities iu the long .term evolution and 
development of efficient local ' government . Even where local government 


/ is operating, 
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IS operating, corimunity development can inspire and motivate better 
participation and more intensive development, yitiout such support. 


the dynamism which shoxM. be associated with local govorrutent! 

lost^ and national as well as local development may be rstardi 
conse quence , 


may be 


Some thought vms eccordingly devoted by the Seminar to the 


possibility of national long term pre-planning cJ 
development of local (rural and urban] commtniti 


by step 


loies, and 


possible 


priorities for xntroducing community development and local government 
programrass. Majority of regional oxperiencas favour the inauotion 
of coMounity development prograrames initially where local government 

is noXl—^Xist/BjQ.’b j r ] opdpl'’ Q 1 v n 4 - JL »• 

m oraol, inter alia, to create tne climate, attitudes 

and abilities for self-development at the local levels. Special 

emphasis should be given in these circumstances to the creation of 

conditions conducive to the emergencs and development of local 

leaders , Planning being the precursor of action, such conmiunity 

development plans should be sufficiently far-sighted to provide for the 

evolution of comi^ent local authorities. They should alvrays be working 

towards, and inspiring, th.. achievement of this goal. Community 

development programmes can thus help to identify leadership ability ’ 

and no provide a training and proving ground for the development of 

local leadership that will be sensitive to the needs and demands of 

tnu community. lu can provide a framework on -which to build a 

successful local government structure, which in +’ 

,. woicn, in turn, could tiien assume 

more direct responsibility for community development. 
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7. It was agreed that the functioning of coima'unity development 

and local government should be closely integrated on the basis of 
careful study and pre-planning at the national levels with respect to 
community develOi-.ment bodies at the local levels there was agreement 
with the conclusions stated in paras 114/115 of. DNLD, reproduced here 
below for facility of reference! 

"General pur;t.ose committees /or other bodies/ may be utilised 
successfully as instruments of community development at levels 
where statutory local bodies do not exl't or as meeais of effecting 
basic changes in local government, but they are likely to fail 
if they exist alongside statutory bodies and there is no pre- 
conceived plan to rolate them in a 'meaningful way to local 
government . " l/ 

"The Asian Seminar on Planning Sind Administration of National 
Community Developraent Programmes made the related point that 
there local govsrnraent institutions oeist only at a higher 
level, ad hoc bodies may be effective in the villages. "These 
ad hoc bodies should lay'- the foundation for local government 
v/hich is considered essential for the successful operation 
of a community development programme," 

8. Conimunity developmont and local govermnent differ in character 

despite their inter-depsndence. A local authority is a formal body 
and a statutory' organisation. The power of imposition may be necessary'- 
to a. local authority in the execution of some of its statutory obligation. 
Oomm-unity development is primarily concerned with human devslOj.msnt 
and is rmich less concorned -l^iitll the lormal adruinis-bra-bion of the community j, 
although the improvement of local government should always bo an 


ij Ibid.,' p. 52 ■ , . 

Report of the Asian Seminar on Plann-ing. and Ad-.dniwStration of 
National Community Develo-pment Epograiiuneb, ECAPS, 5, S'eptember, 
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important aim. Consequently organised voluntary, participation, 
including self-help activity by the people are important fea-turas oi 
conununity devslopraent . Moreover, coiamunity developmenu prograiTiiues 
can generate social action and voluntary/' efforts by smaller groups 
with- coEunon interest. By so doina, a segment of the coiiiaunity may 
better itself by its ovm action. Vihere^'vei* a state of readiness 
to adt through local govsrruaent v;ith a view to achieving raore widespreacl 
and equitable results, has not been I’eachec . 

9. The need for community development is likely to be greatest 
where local goverruiient is weakest, lest progressive success of 
community development pi''ograrfimes may depend largely on, or at least 

be exihanced by the strength of local goverrmaent - especially the 
latter’s s^bility to maintain f£.cilitias established through community 
efforts. This creatioxi and development of public facilities through 
community development, followed by local government taking over 
on a regular ’gasis, adds in turn to the effectiveness of local goverrisient , 
Moreover the strengthening of local government provides the inspiration 
and support for further commuixity development activities. 

10, n possible danger to the progress which this partnership 
could acnieve, may arise if coramunity development bodies carry out 
functions which should be xssponsibility of local governiiient of local 
government. Conversely, reliance upon the authorities powers of local 
government, where voluntary effort can bast serve, may 'undermine the 
basis for community strength. Such dangers can be avoider' if the common 


interst of providing the raost effective service for people is recognised, 
and the dural rolep of strengthening local governraent and endouraging 
voluntary effort pursued in that light. 

11. TiiG use of tlie front line conuiuriity davelopmentVorker as an 

office-bearer (usually Sacra "bcti'y' ) ii i tne fjOeax So'vemiaont oody, at ti® 

stage when the coniaunity deyelopxont and local gevernffiant prograinmes 

may be inuaerated, also came mider some discussion. One view is that 

the identity, initiative and independence of eo'aimunity der-elopEiant work 

may suffer if the front lineuorker is brought directly -under the 

control of the local goverrmient. His seer tarial duties may involve 

him in such paper Tf/ork at the cost of his developmental responsibilities. 

He may get involved in and be influenced by, local politics, fhe other 

point of vievr, is that even as a ' ccroinunlty development front line 

worker he is operating only as tin educator and a motivator - an agent for 

change - under the general will of a popular council of village leaders 

and that his working under the more formal popiaar institution of local 

government should not: therefore affect his basic developrnenttal and, 

coordinativs role, fuji’ther-raore, his continued ins. srvice training 

under community developraent or local geverniaent sponsorsilip, should 

be able to keep, before him a clear i^.uge of his work as a developmental 

agent. Finally the cost factor involved in a possible duplication 

of front line services for commuiiiny devyloi-ment and local government 

is sufficiently important to affect the .decision of governments in this 

matter. This argument is particularly -applicable, v/hore the front-line 

operative level for botn community development ar local goverrmient is 

/ the same 
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the same i.e. the individual village 5 as in Nepal. In Pakistan tne 
local govei-nment council at the lowest tier is a group of S to 10 villagee 
whereas the unit for coffimunioy work in the village. In sucn a case, 
the comisunity development worker may bo able to act as a development 


igent at the village level and as a local government official s: 


i iaigner 


level. 


12. In this respect, fcrtunetelj' most ccuntrios of the region, 

seen to have arrived- at a haiepy understanding on integratina their 
comniunity developri'i'ent progi'ammes with locEi.! government. They do so 
in various ways. Ip Indonesia as mentioned earlier, coaniunity development 
plays a coordinating and financially supporting role to the village 
headman’s council. In Philippines the couimunity developient ^-^orker helps 
the Barrio Government to impleflient Barrio’s projecxs. In Nepal the 
village .worker is available to the local government aiid even supervised 
by it. In India, thepreviouS comraunity development officers at the 
various levels now operate under the supervision of appropriate Panchayat 

councils and act as their Seer -etaries. In Pakistan, the function of ^ 

has b-38n completely entrusted to the Basic Democracies and Gomiuuri_ty Deye-/ 
community development/workers hevo been absorbed as -secr-etariss and 

development advisers at various levels. In 'Vietnam the Civic 

Action Worker operates under tho. el-ected haml 3 t chief and his council. 


13. Followinj;_ the principle that the community develo ..ment programme 

should preferably b-j a part of long-term national d ev-elopm-snt programme, 
local Community development projects should bo planned and activities 
should inspire and permeate the entire administrative structure. of the 
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goveriiraent including the teciinical services'. The laoter should 
develop lacilities and services which can become established on a 
regular basis and progressively maintaaed by the local authority. 
This final result can be achieved only if there has been adequate 
coordination in planning and iuiplementation on a national and basis 
from its conception to its progressive implementation. 
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CSLA/2/8 ¥G Report 


SPBCI.'\L PURPOSE STATUTORY BODIES 

1. This item deals mainly with special purpose statutory 
bodies performing public functions at regional and local levels. 
Consideration thus far has been directed to multi-purpose local 
authorities. Attentionj however j must also be paid to the special 

purpose statutory bodies at regionad and local levels and the 

* " ' ■ 

local representative body which exercises functions devolved by 
a national agency. 

2. The special purpose statutory body (not a committee of a i 

multi-purpose local authoritjg) has a separate legal status and 
identity. It is usually constituted to solve a special problem : 
affecting either a segment of a local authority area or two or 
more local authority areas . The natural development of such 
schemes should be their absorption eventually by a rnult 1-pur pose: 
local authority if the functions take on a general public ; 

character. In Pakistan, an example of such special purpose 
statutor 3 ^ bodies would be the. Impr veraent Trusts set up in 
cities and big towns where the problem of urban development on 
sound planning and financial basis is required. In India there 
are City Improvement Trusts constituted for the same purpose 

on the same lines. In Japan there are special purpose bodies fc 
urban regional planning .and hospitals in certain areas. In 


/Indonesia 


Indonesiaj the policy is generally in opposition to ihe creation 
of special purpose bodies butj when necessary} are created* 

A special purpose body for Sui 1 i 0 .tr a has been created to construct, tne 
Irans-Suiiiatra Highway of over 2j000 kilometers. Nepal has a 
City Development Conmittee for cities on the same lines as the 
ImTirovement Trusts in India and Pakistan. In ¥iet"N 0 .Ei 5 there is 
an association of farmers at tho village- level which is recognised 
by the Ministry of Rural Affairs a,nd Interior Affa^-rs « It is a 
statutory body whose function is to help the farmer to increase nis 
agricultural productivity through the use of fertilizers, buffing 
scientific iniplenients and selling i)roducts without the agencry of * 
the middleman. ' 

3. Special purpose statutory bodies provide additional scope 
for initiative to people to solve their ovm r^roblens through 
cooperative effort and substantial reliance upon their o\m initiati.VG 
and resources. 

4. There is another typ'e of special purpose body v/liich 
exercises functions devolved by a national agencys for example, 
electricity boards . In India a.nd in Pakistan separate authorities 
have been set u'o iaiovjn as the Ra .las than Canal Board and the Thai 


Development Authority, r 


jtiveljr, at the regional level to 


reclaim deserts for purposes of cultivation and settlement, I 
are also examples of certain services previously on a private 

/enterprise 
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enterprise basis being nationalised and operated on a regional ■■ . 

basis without full public- participation and even control. 

5. , Special purpose bodies often satisfy 'important needs and ; 

may be an answer for a time to the inadequacy of multi-purpose _ 
local authorities. But excessive reliance upon them can produce 
a chaotic situation. It is generally considered necessary ■ : 

to set up a special purpose statutory body whens ^ 

(a) the local authority or any cooperative effort by 
several local authorities cannot provide bhe 
necessary technical ability for administration^ 

(b) a programme demands capital funds and an intensity 

o/effort that' are unlikely to be forthcoming from ; 

the local authorityi . , -■ ; 

Co) tho desired service has special- areas re<iulrements 

for adBlnlstratlon differing substantial!? from 

local authority areas^ : 

(d) public interest demands a form of representation 
for the service differing from a local authority 
council - for example service to a S.U10.II segment 
only of the community. 

It Is felt that a special purpose statutory ^bod? should normally 

be set up only on a temporary basis to solve a partioulax _ 

problem and should in due course be absorbed in ine multi p.rpose, 

local authority. But this, of course, depends on the 

/circurastances ^ 
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circToms loanees prevailing in the ,particu]-ar o-rea^ the type of 
problem being taclq_0'i and other f8,ctors. 

•6. A na-tionvide specia.1 purpose bod^'' caai be organised in a 
variety of wa.ys , Its governing board must possess admin.is trac- 
tive and technical competence. This may come from the central 
governnient or by appointment from the general public or from 
special interests. Citizen participation and control at the 
local level may be provided for by appointment centralluj through 
elections j or by representation from local authority councils 
in the area.. A national speciad purpose body maj'" operate 
through area subordinate bodies- possessing a- somewhat similar 
pattern of organisation to the central body and providing for 
local citizen and special interest part icipa-t ion. 

7. The reasons for creating special purpose statutory 
bodies at the local level ma.y make it inadvisable to vest 
control over it in the multi-purpose local authority in its area. 
In such cases, the controlling authority for the special purpose 
body should be the same as tlrnt for the multi-jurpos e local 
authority. This would enable the controlling authority to 
solve problems of mutual interest at its om\ level and a.lso to 
act as a coordinating agency between the two authorities . ■ 

8 . Special purpose statutory bodies can become too ntmierous 
a.ncl thereby create fragmentation in administration a.nd also na;/ 

# 


/give 


give too much control and power to special interest groups. 

Such bodies should be subject to control and regular revievr by 
the Ministry or depa.rtment of local government and other GoverniTient 
agencies concerned, 

9. The initiative for creating the special purpose statutory 
bodies shoiold be; 

a) with the ministry or depa^rtment of local government 
and other central agencies concerned when they deera 
necessa.ry^ 

b) vrith the multi-purpose local a.uthority or authorities 
concerned by petition to the responsible central agency 
when they consider a special purpose body necessary 

to heaidle a particular problem. 
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Personnal services for local authorities 
tralniiig- for local authority perscnnel 
and' councillors. ■' 

(HO* 

1. Gorupetent staff are essential to any organisation. Local 

authorities arc no exception. The essentifil , ccnditiciis for the 
recruitment of coe^petent personnel for local governriont services, and 
for their continued and efficient service may be sudsarised as follows: 

(1) There must be an adequate career structure vihich v/ill be 
sufficient to attract and retain in service the right kind of men 
and women. 

(2) There should be a system for promotions which will 
permit those who demonstrate the necessary ability, energy and devotion 
to duty to progress from bottom to top, through merit tempered by 
seniority, and the system should satisfy the employer and enjoy the 
confidence of the staff. 

(3) fhere must be reasonable security of tenure subject to 

as fair 

good service and conduct, and a system .accepted by the staff/and just 
for dealing with d is ciplin8.ry cases. 

(4) In a service having a wide gee graphical coverage, there 
should be an obligation upon all personnel to serve ^^here the needs of 
the service demand. Where service in different parts of a country under 
widely varying conditions is involved, it will senetimes be desirable 

to introduce some scheme of financial or other inducement for service 


/ in hardship areas 


in hardsiiip areas as a balancing factor. Only when such conditions are 
established will it be possible to secure a rsascnably free noveinant 
of staff to meet service requirsaents. It is racogniseds hcw'ever, that 
there will be circumstances in wnich a (Completely free movement of 
staff will not be possible. 

(5) Pay scales should reflect the principle of equal pay for 
equal work, uenerally spe^akingj given a reasonable c axe or and pay 
strucute auid reasonable security, in due course the urge for special 
allowances for working in hardship places is likele to disa.jpear. 

2, The conditions of recruitmant and service of central governraent 
employees . in most countries largely m.et these requirements, but those 

of local government employees are often less favourable although in a 
few countries they are the same. A differential treatment of local 
government servants is an adminission that men of lesser ability will 
suffice for local government service and- this is wrong. The need to 
develop or strengthen local authorities demands men of no lesser ability 
than those serving in v;ell established and static roles. 

3. The point has been well made several times during this seminar 
that devolution of responsibilities and authority from the centre is 
essential not onl;y for developiiisnt but for good government itself, and 
that delegation to local administrative units may be the first step 

to the build up of an effective local authoriiy to which delegated 
responsibilities will be transferred. Staff will have to be provided 
for the local authorities and there will be stcfi rendered s'urplus 


in the local administrative units 


/ It will 
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It will often be desirable that central governiiisnt personnel 
in a local aiainistrat ion mit should transfer to the local authority 
which has evolved. Obviously the process will be facilitated if there 
are coiuparable conditions of service for t^e two classes of officials 
and no difference in statiis, and also, a uost desirable feature, inter- 
changeability. . . 

4. It shoiM, therefore, be rewarding to study the question as 
to v/hat should be tho personnel systeh'fcr local government staff in 
the light of the conditions and the stages of development of different 
countries of Asia. As no one system will sui'fice for all countries, 
the various possible systems should be studied. It is also necessary 
to looM; beyond immediate conditions to the needs of the future when 
considering the suitablity of alternative systems. . 

5. There could be a single unified service for the central 

and local government. A second alternative is an unified local government 
service covering the entire country. Tho third system is for each 
local authority to have separate staffing system under its own control. 
There are several Vi riaticns and bombirm tions of these systems. 

6. Separa'oo st&if systeuis for different local authorities would 
have the advantage of making local autncrities u;asters in thoir own homei 
but on the other hand it v;ould bo difficult for local autnorities to 
attract the moot competent people unless ac'ditional measures v/are 
taken to ensure a reasonable staff structure and promotion prospects for 
officials serving with the smaller local authorities. Transferability of 

/ officers igould 
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officers would have 'to be peraissable fron ons authority to ancthor viithcut 
loss of rank, seniority, and pension rights :-;.nd on proruoticn. If tnis 
could be established through cooperation auiong local authorities, a 
separate staff systan for each local authorit y would have all the 
advantages of the siugls unified local governisent service v/ithcuo actually 
establishing one formally. But if is doubtful if tnis could be achisved- 
without soine controlling inf i^ueace, 

7, The course ruost favoured and now reconraended would be on the 

following general lines 

(1) establish a central local government service coiraiission 
which would have statutory powers to reg-dLaie the conditions for recruitment 

and service of all local government officers, to determine after con- 
sultation with the appropriate technical and other a^’thorities the 
classification and grades for filling posts, and to ensure a reasonable 
career structure viewing local go varnment service as a whole j 

The local government service conimission should be given 
additional responsibilities as besu suited to a ccmitry reqiiiroaents 
and it could be an integral part of a national public service commissicn. 
However, unless all local government and centi-al government officials 
were members of one unified national sirvice c.s is the case in a few 
countries, it would be hotter for the local government service commission 
to be a separa-e unit from a central government public service coEu.ission. 

(2) To local government service cosiaission should have powers 
to delegate responsibility for recruitment and other matters which they 
might determine to local authorities. 


/ (3) hxcept for 



(3) . Except for certain posts of executive status all local 
authorities v/ould be empowered to make appointments under powers delegated 
by the service- comiaission. B'or: oartain postsj a,:pointn-:ents and promotions 
thereto local authorities sh-vuld- obtain sanctions from a short list 

of candidates before selection. This sanction should be given by the 
ministry or central agency in the case of technical personnel and the 
ministry or central agency concerned with local government for other 
personnel. But the local autaority would be the appointing authority. 

(4) From the time of appointment or transfer to a local 
authority, an officer would be a member of the local government staff 
service. Kis total service with any local authority or government 
service would count for status, rank, , seniority, pay, etc. 

(5) A central pensions scheme or provident fund scherae should 
be established for all local government officers. Several variations 
of this, there are of course possible. 

8, Local government services of ell classes and grades should 

become a properly established and recognised profession. The scheme 

just outlined would help in acnieving this end. So would the creation 

of professional associations or institutions catering. for professional 

and administrative membors of local government service^ .either collectively 

or by functional groups. T'or example, an association of , local authority 

treasurers and fimncG officers | local authority engineering services.; 

local authority administrative and allied classes, etc. Such associations 

or institutes should not be of the nature of trade unions although looking 

/ after 
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after members' interests. Essentially their purpose would be to establish 
status, competence end, professional progress. 

9. ulelfare end cultural services for local government staffs 
wherever such are possible should not be oirdtt-ed and obviously tnase should 
be a fmictiou of uanag-3...ont assisted by stid'f assc;ci:..ti'^n vmoro ootablished, 

10. Sound principles of public administration and administrative 
practices are vital in d 0 velCj,,.ang local authorities and shciild be 
inculcated in all concerned. Tnis is a valuable personn34/service 

whicn could be provided by central gcvernrrients, including temporary 
loans of sta,^f . 

11. Training as always is 3 dominant factor w-herever staff 
performance is concerned. Public admi istretion training institutions 
should be open to local government servants, for much of the work 
performed by civil servants and local government staff is 

of a common nature, differ eing only in application. Activities common 
to local government and not so common elsewrhere should be included 
in public administration training courses, and in due ccurs^ocal 
goverment institutes should be develop, d with a subst, ntical public 
administration content. 

12. But in developing countries there is c. danger of "flying too 

high". Training iacilities should not be too widely dispersed. Training 

should be thorough and be directed, particularly to tho tasks likely no be 

required of them. Mobile training units whereby snort intensive group 

training exercises are carried out have been used in a few countries and are 
worth trying. / 13. Probably 


13. 


Probably in no other field will in-sarvice training within 


the actual working units prove sore beneficial that in local go vernruent . 
Central governments might well design and help such training courses. 

14. Sometiraes training programaijs fail to plan the contents of 
the courses adequately, and. where prevision has been made for 
departmental in-service training, it has not always been carried out 
in practice. The development of a coiaprehensive training plan and 
its regular evaluation sh-. uld be made the responsibility of the 
head or heads of services £.ccording to parsoxinel system operating '>.see 
para 5). Design and eontrol4ay have to commence in a small vray consider- 
ably centralised and developed progressively. 

15. Special consideration is necessary in the matter of central- 

government officers on loan to local authorities, for example whilst 

sometimes 

local officers are being trained to take tneir place. It is/ the 

trinsind 

practice for such central officers, who of course/ on the cadres of their 

central service, to act wholly as the reprosenx.ativ.-s of the central 

service ceneprned. Countries should consider v/hother at the time such 

an officer takes up duties in the local authority he s^iould be treated 

entirely as an officer of that local authority, subject only to such 

technical guidance and direction as would alw- ys be required (e.g. 

matters of public health). Moreover, at the time of taking up duties 

there should be a condition that the officer providing this service 

would be eligible for consideration for appointment to the local authority 

post if he and the local authority so wished. The object of this suggestion 

is to obviate any impression efi dual commiunlcation and orders, and from^ 

* / the beginning 
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the beginning to establish & feeling of identity botween he local 
authority and their staffs and the central governirient officers , 


16. Whilst general suggestions have been j;.a.de in the forego ing, 

it is ,recoriii:iend'j:d that United Kations should conduct a study by a sniall 
working group familiar with Asian conditions- to study particularly the 
detailed requirements of a comprehensive persomial administration service 


for local eutncritiss with interchangeability v.dth central i-overn:.;3nt 
officials. It would be valuable' if a code could result from this study 
which would be- cap-, ble of application in countri-es -ith^ of ccurse, 
national variations as may be necessary.- 


17 . Finally, CGunclllors, Training is surely ne-edad nd deserves 

consideration. The opinion exists, with some justice, that lovrer 
echelons of locaj. government provide excellent experience for subsequent 
services at higher levels. In a lev; countries formal training courses wer 
arranged for elected members of lower levels of local authorities. 

The courses proved popular and h-.prov-jd p-erfornance rioticably. 
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Prof e ssional Ins tltnt ions 

1. Professional institutions are established in most 
countries of the region but with some exceptions they are 
relatively weak. Organization is usually on a national basis 
for members of particular professions who possess- prescribed 
qualifications irrespective of employment. Usually only a few 
professions are so organized. Cost is the common factor 
limiting their operations , 

2. . Professional institutions can be organized not only on 

a purely professional basis as usually understood, for example, 
medical, mechanical engineering, etc., but also on an 
occupational basis where specific and high standards of 
qualifications and ability are required special to local' 
government occupations, for example, local government accountants, 
public health officials, etc,, or for groups of such officials. 
Circumstances vary so much in the different countries that the 
method chosen should be evolved to meet national circumstances 
and : conditions . But there should be a definite policy for this 
to -happen and it is desirable that the special requirements of 
local government be recognized. 

3. Such an institution when well organized can have a 
profound influence on the status of its members, and can 
organize further professional training facilities, research 


/activities 
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activitiesj and become a centre for the collection and 
dissemination of appropriate publications and documentation 
covering -wide fields. They can influence materially the academic 
studies required for qualifications through the experience they 
acquire and the studies which they can make of the operations of 
their members. They can provide personal services to both 
members and local authorities by publishing vacancies to be filled 
and being a means to facilitate mutual transfers, 

4. It is quite possible for a professional institution also 
to carry out some of the roles of a staff assoclationj and indeed 
seeking to advance the professional status of its members 
partakes somewhat of this nature.. But generally speaking, and 
particularly in this region, it is better to keep the roles 
separate, at least for the time being. 

Staff Assaciations 

5. These are less common in the countries of the region 
than professional institutes, although it is quite common for 
industrial trade unions to admit as members the labour type of 
worker employed in central and local government. 

A staff association can cater for all members of local 
government staffs, or a professional specialization therein, or 
for particular levels of staff, or for members of central and 
local government staff, and in one form or another each system 


/is to be 
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is to be fo'und in the region. The main purpose of an ^ 

association of this kind is to establish a cooperative basis 
for negotiations with senior to top level officials and 
government agencies and public or local government service 
coounissions on matters concerning the conditions of employment 
of the grades represented and to’ secure the best : possible ; 
working conditions. But another important function is joint 
discussion with employers to improve work methods and outputs and 
to solve problems affecting both sides generally. As an 
association grows in strength, it is not unusual to find it so 
organized as to be able to initiate moves for improvement of work 
methods and conditions based upon its studies. 

6. Where staff associations do not exist, the timing of 
their birth and the political climate at such time are important. 
The potential membership should be sufficient to make an 
association viable, and there should be a willingness in the 
appropriate official quarters to accept, or at least try out, 
this new development . There is little doubt that much good can 
result from this kind of collaboration and cooperative effort, 
but early failure could set back a desirable scheme several 
years. 

7. Direct government financial support would be undesirable 
for the maintenance of a staff association, but it would be 

a worthwhile investment for government to assist in its 


/establishment 
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establishment and to provide facilities for operation by- 
permitting a limited mimber of association officials to have time 
off ordinary duties for association affairs, A preliminary step 
to establishing an association -would be to introduce a scheme 
for staff consultation whereby government agencies could seek 
the views of the staff in connection with matters Involving the 
staff, including those concerning better methods of work, 
■Institutions and Staff .Associations 

8. . Generally speaking, the need is recognized for both 
professional institutions and staff associations and cost is a 
limiting factor to their fo-imding and operations. But they are 
definite assets to a country and it should be government policy 
to encourage them. They can be of great help in Improving 
administrative efficiency. 

9, Both institutions and associations have important parts 
to play in improving the competence o,f members by helping in 
training and further education. Generally speaking, the 
professional institute would concern itself mainly with improving 
professional knowledge and competence; by various methods, 
conferences and the dissemination of doc-uiients and ideas 5 whilst 
a staff association would be mainly concerned with training 
meas-ures and facilities provided within or for organizations, and 
related particularly to specific subjects or departmental functions 
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10. In some countries professional institutes and staff 
associations are required. to be registered and recognized before 
being permitted to operate. These are, however, matters of 
detail that do not affect main issues. 

11. The subject of professional institutes and staff 
associations is associated completely with local government 
personnel matters and warrants deeper consideration than can 
be given here. 

It is recommended that it be included in the study which 
is suggested should be held into the whole question of 
personnel policy and affairs generally. 


/AGENDA ITEM 17. 
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Agenda Item 17 GSLA/2/ll 

Central Assistance in the Field of Purchasing 

1. Many countries have established central purchasing services 
which sometL;;es have been made available to local authorities. There 
are of course stronger reasoixS why central government agencies should 
be required to utilize central services for purchases than is the 
case ^Jith local authorities. But it is by no means certain that a 
central purchasing service is alvjays best vmere good distribution 
means already exist through the private sector. 

2. Where a central^ purchasing agency has been established^ 

it is only reasonable that its services should be utilised whenever a 
better service results than could otherwise be obtained through local 
suppliers. Prima facie, whilst many reasons are advanced why articles 
can be procured more cheaply and efficiently by a central purchasing 
agency, this remains to be proved in the light of circumstances in the 
different countries and places where the goods are required, 

3. There can be little doubt that quick racving suppliers such 
as stationery can be provided efficiently and probably more cheaply 
through a central source, provided the quantities required and the 
distance from the central point of distribution is not too far. Central 
supply of items of equipment in fairly general use can also be advantageous 
in the interests of standardization which in turn facilitates maintenance. 
But otherwise it would be better to leave local authorities to choose, 
whether central services are. used or not, provided occasional evaluations 

/ of relative 
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of relative costs are made by them, tihere the needs of a local authority 
are considerable there seems to be no reason why a central yurcnasing 
agency should not have to subruit a competitive tender togetner witn 
other possible suppliers. 

4. ■ Goods subject to supply licenses, whe'cher imported or not^ 

or where a black market exists, or vmich possess high scarcity values, 
normally should be ordered through central government sources. But 
special care will be needed to ensure that the quota approved for 
public use is not exceeded, and that the private sector is net deluded 
of its prescribed quota through unauthorised diversion. 

5. A particukrly effective service which can be organised 
by a central supply service is to make open contracts V 7 ith private 
suppliers for which local authorities can demand directly and accouxit 
directly. Shis saves considerable delay and distribution costs, and 
reduces central inventories. 

6. ilnother service is that of testing ranges of coumoditiss 

and goods and circulating specifications and comparative values. Often 
delivery price is o-dLy one factor in cost determinaticii and it may 
better to pay a higher price initially for a better article; a 
central service with laboratory and other testing services can help 
considerably in such cases. 

7. Generally speaking, if highly specialised items are to be 

obtained through a central service, they should be obtained through 

the particular technical agency concernedi for example, medical stores, 
if 'hp; Op 


some specialised electrical equipment, etc. 

8. ’ Whether supplies are purchased locally or through central 

services, there should be some inspection on receipt, if possible, 
where the quantities are considerable | at least for quantity and general 
condition. ,3pecif ications should also be sample checked wherever possible 
Central Government agencies and their local representatives, if any, 
could be of assistance in this field. . . 

9. There can be no general conclusion in this matter. The 
decision must depend upon the circumstances- in the different countries. 
But if a local authority is large enough and- has the necessary skilled 
personnel, the onus of deciding the best courste should be left to the 
authority with the usual safeguards against unfair trading and privilege. 
At the other end of the scale it is doubtful whether it is worth while 
to .uake small local authorities use a central purchases organisation 
except for same classes of goods required for technical services. 

Cost should be an important factor. In order to disclose this already, 
the fairly coramon practice of a central purchases organisation adding 
a percentag,e to the cost of goods for its own overhead distribution 
costs should be adopted generally. 

/kSQ 
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Agenda Item 18 ; 

CENTRiU^ ASSISTAI'ICS IN B-'iPROVING ADMINISTRATION 

BSNTRALLY 

1 . The various measure s discussed earlier concerning relations 
between central government agencies concerned v;ith local authoritieSj 
will have beneficial impacts upon administration generally. So will 
the more active participation in planning, and the creation of pro- 
fessional institutions and staff associations. 

An association of local authorities which will he discussed! 
at a later session will also be of material assistance. 

2. There are, however, other measures which can be taken to 
improve lopal authority effectiveness, and which in developing countries 
will certainly bo useful even in some of the larger cities. 

It is hardly likely that the competence of the central 
services' can be exceeded by the bocal authority assisted unless some 
special feature is introduced. 

3. Such a special feature is always possible in the executive 
head of the local authority concerned. 

It has bean discussed how, in many countries, the first 
step in development of local authorities will be decentralising 
functions to thera, follox^ed by devolution. As the local authority 
grows in competence, so can control bj central government agencies 
end by their provincial staffs be reduced and finally disappear. 


/ During 
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During tnis vital stage the selection of tne person 
to be the executive head should be made priraarily on S£.nago.uent, 
ability, and a plan should be made to train such men accordingly in the 
special management skills they v/ill have to exercise. Increased 
status and pay to what might othex'isdse be ccnsidersd normal v/ould not 
be out of place . 

4. Usually local authorities will not be large enough to 

m in tain their otm organisation and methods (O 1 M) units, and iie any 
ease this may not be advisedble, as the field of cpenaticns in many 
local authorities will be too restricted. 

hut, 0 iS: M units should bs organised and trained and be made 
available to local authorities on a group or area basis or 

operate from the central government iriinis.try or agency for local 
government. _ The headquarters of these 0 & M units should also include 
experts in office and accounting machines ( and not the raost highly 
so|i!histicated ones ), design of forinSj filing, registration and handling 
of papers . 

It should be remembered that it as far easier to start a 
system right, than to rectify it later. 

5. Traaning has been discussed elsewhere but it is so importfuit 
as -to warrant merit ioning6,gain. The central goverruuont agency ccncerned 
with local government should have a small unit capable ci organising and 
coordinating all forms of training directed particularly tc accelerating 
the grov/th of effieicny in local authorities, 

•" ll'nl I:' :- V / %, iocal ; 
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6. Local authorities generally are unlikely to have any 
facilities for research into matters having a value for them; for 
example, comparative studies of costs for collec^^ling different 
taxes; costs of different pay roll systems (which vary widely); studies 
of likely incidence of evasion as betwean tiXes; assessment of values 
of different incentive scheaies; and so on. Such a service should be 
provided by the centre, and a most suitable unit to accomniodaite 

this service would be 0 & M as described in para 4. 

7. A further central service that might be of value would 

be to assume payment on behalf of local authorities, either centrally 
or through area offices, for their pensioners on repayment by local 
authorities of sums disbursed. 

8. Much expert assistance, will be necessary in securing proper 
working relations with public utilities organisations operating in a 
local authorities area or Covering several such areas. Some of these 
will be special p’orpose bodies and this subject is to be discussed later. 

9. The field of improving administrative competence is one parti- 
cularly suitable for technical assistance, especially where countries 
are already experienced in improving their central administration. 
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GSL4/2/12 
WG Report 


Associations of Local Authorities and other 
Non-goverrmiental or quasi-governmental agencies 
capable’ of assis ti ng -Local Authorities. , 

• •• 

1. The Seminar has focussed its attention mainly on central 

or state government agencies thap can improve the effectiveness of local 

government. However, in several countries of the region associations 

other , 

of local authorities and non-governmental -or quasi-governmental 

training and^ research ii’istitutes have also contributed significantly, 

1 / 

. tci^ard improvement of local government. In a number of countris 
elsewhere they are the principal source of technical assistance and 
service to local authorities. 

2. Associations of local authorities and auto-nomous research 

and training institutes associated with them can perfoimi some services 
to local authorities whicn a central government ministry or d epartment 
either cannot perform or cannot perform as well. These include 

representation of the interests of local authorities when national 
legislation or other measures are under consideration! research on 

%! The following associations of local authorities local government 

research and training institutes and professional organisation of 
local government and employees affliated with the International Union 
of Lopal; Authorities ai’e illustrative ’ 

Ceylon; Association of Urban India; 

Councils 

Contd. on next page 
/local 


Indian Institute of fublic Admini- 
stration, All-India Institute of 
Local Self-Government, Federation 
of All- India Local Authorities 
All- India Local Bodies Officers 
Association 
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local government fiscal and other matters, including central-local 
relationships, from -the standpoint of the local authorities themselves j 
exchange of information and stinuiatioa of other forms of cooperation 
amongst local authorities? preparation of by-laws and provision cf 
legal advice - especially on matters involving controversy with central 
government agencies? facilitation of the flow of information and 
cooperative relations between central government agencies and local 
authorities? and fostering decentralisation through increasing 
reliance upon local authorities. 

3, As experience in several countries demonstrates these asso- 
ciations and institutes can also provide some of the services that 
have previously been listed as appropriate functions of the ministry 
or department of. local government. These include assistance in 
purchasing supplies, printing, budgsting and accounting, training 

of staff, personnel service, special studies, and organisation and 
methods. 

4. Accordingly, governments should foster the establishment 
and strengthening of associations of local authorities and training 

and research institutions even to the extend of helping them finamcially. 

Gontd. from pre-page. 

Iran; Iran Municipal Association Japan; Associations of Local 

Authorities (o) 

Japan Local self-government 
Institute, Tokyo Institute 
of Municipal: Research 

Philippines; Barrio Lieutenants Thailand; Rational Municipal League 

Association 
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Although^ it is better i'cr associations of local authorities to be • 
free of financial dependence on the central government, this may be 
unavoidable for a time 'until they get estublislied on a firm footing 
with continuing support from their members in the form of dues and 
service charges , Moreover, it is proper for an association of 
local autnorities to receive payment frora the central government for 
services v/hieh the associatioiiS render, to local authorities on 
behalf of the central government — i.e. in fulfillment of latter's 
responsibility. 

5. The central government should avoid duplicating the services 
available to local authorities from other sources. But the nominal 
provision of services by non-governmental bodies does not absolve 
the central government of its own responsibilityl'or ensuring the 
provision adequate services to local authorities. Moreover, there 
are many functions, involving both assistance and supervision such 

as support of technical service and audit of the use of grants -in-aid, 
that central goverrunent must itself carry out in order to discharge 
its responsibility. 

6. Goverrjnents should not as a rule bo ropresonted in the 
governing bodies of associations of local autnorities. Where they 
assist associations financially, they should be able to satisfy tie m- 
selves that the funds given are used for ‘the purpose intended and to 
ensure that remedial action is taken if there has been misuse of fxinds. 
They can do the latter , by representatinns to the executive council 
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of the associatiorij by v;ithholding of further assistancoj and by 
other means and its disposal — without having raprasentation in 
the governing body of the association. 

7,' The question of whether a ininistry of local government should 

itself proraote a service to local autnorities or contact with an 
association of local authorities or related institutions for the 
purpose must be assessed by the ministry on the basis of which 
method will enable it best to fulfil its responsibilities. 
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NOTES FOR THE INFOHi-iiiTION OF PARTICIPANTS 
Seminar Arrangements 

1. The Senmiar is being held in Nev; Delhi, the Government of India acting 
as host through the agency of the Indian Institute of Public Adjninistration. 

* 

The vente of the Seminar is the Conference Hall of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, Indraprastha Estate, Ring Road East, 

New Delhi 1, A, Telephone No. 2739ol - 273965. Telegraphic address, AIMNIST 
New DeUai) . 

2. Registration of participants ^-dll take place 9 a. m. at the Conference 
Hall of the Institute on 21 October 19o3. 

Normal working hours of the Seminar will be - , 

j',,, 'tt " ' ■ : ■ . ' ' : : './'■Ap .■/a;:,,', ■ 

9.30 a. a, - 12.30 p.m. and 

2.30 p.m. “ 5.30 p.m. 

Entry Requirements ’ . 

3. Each participant must possess a valid passport and an entry visa 

to India for one raonth obtainable without charge at an Indian Consular Office 
in the participant's country. Special arrangements have been ijiade and 
communicated to the few participants concerned ^^rhere, exceptionally, the 
Government of India does not niaintain such an office in a participant ' s 
home country. : 

4. Participants are advised to.. ensure they have valid certificates of 

, ■ /vaccination 
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vaccination against cholera and suBllpox before leaving tlveir ceuneries. 

l/'ftiilst these certificates aro not insisted upon for entry into India, they 
niay be necessary for re-entry or entry into other countries. 

Vaccination against yellcv/ fever is only necessary in th j lirHikely 
event that a participcuit travels via a yellcv,' fever area, such as soirio 
countries of Africa. 

5. A Form D unaer the "Registration of Forc-igners Rules" is also 

required to be coiupleted before disembarkation. 

Currency 


b. There is no liirit to the amo’ant of curre-ncy viiich can be brought into 

India in the form of travellers' cheques or foreign currency, but it must be 
declared on the appropriate declaration form distributed on the aircrc-it. 
Indian currency must not be brought into India and raust not be taken out. 

Any Indian currency remaining can be re-converted into foreign exchange on 
departure. 

Rates of Exchange £1 = Rupees 13^ 

US$1 = . " 4.762 

Arrangements in Mew Delhi 

7. The Governmejit of India are kindly permitting participants to stay 

at the New India International Centre, 40 Lodhi Estate, New Delhi 5, wne-re 
complete board and lodging arrangements I’dll be made. The fharges to 
participants for board and lodging ivill be Rs. 47/- a day for a single 
room, and Rs. S3/- for a double room. A service charge of 12-i/o is aoued 
to bills. 

If any participant vjished other arrangements to be made, or has 
made other arrangements, or vjill be accompanied by a faj;iily member, Frcfassor 
V.K.N. Menon (see para 14) should be advised quict-CLy. 

S. It is hoped to meet all participants at the New Delhi Airport 

on arrival and to talie them to the India International Centre, Participants 
are accordingly requested to cable Professor V.K.N. henon expected ’ time 
of arrival, airline and flight number. 
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9. Arrangeinents have bean.mcide to. transport participiants to hand .froia the 
India International Centre for serirLnar laeetings and official furictions. 

10. On the first day of the Seminar an .advance of the per diem allowance 
vd.ll te paid by the United Nations^ covering from arrival not earlier than 
20 October to date of departure not later than 7 November 1963. The rates 
will be equivalent of USSp 13 for ni.ghts spent in Mew Delhi and. Bombay 
(study tour), and lovrer if .a night is to be spent in, for example, Jaipur. 

Travel 

11. The United Nations (ECil’E) is making arrangements to provide each 

participant with round-trip air tickets from home country to Nev/ Deliii, 
economy class. . • 

If, exceptionally, a participant nocessax-ily iiicurs excess baggage 
charges, the United Nations will re-iiuburso such expenses up to the cost 
of 10 kilos, provided a claim is made on the approved form supported by 
a receipted pa^/iiient voucher. Claim forms vail be available at the Seminar 
and can be completed and submitted after return home. 

Miscellaneous 

12. Participants should bring vdth them the tv;o publications slready 
given to them, namely - 

"Decentralization for National and Local De^/elopment" , and 
"Central Services to Local Authorities" 

13. It is important that the country paper concerning a particiijant ' s 
own country, which was requested in the formal invitations to goverrments 
to nominate participants should be supplied to Professor Menon with a copy 
to the UNTaB Resident Representative. Indeed, it is hoped that the pa. per 
may already have been sent as it was requested by 21 September. But if 
not, please send it soon. These papers, v^hen summarized, will provide 
valuable factual information. 
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14. Any comunications concerning the SeJJiinar itself or the adirdnistrative 
and domestic arrangements in Mew -Delhi should be addressed to: 

Professor V.K.N. Menon, 

Director,. Indian Institute of Public Adranistratioi., 
Indraprastha Dstate, 

Ring Road East, 

New Delhi - 1 ^ India. 

Any communications concerning x-ravel to and from homo co’ux'itry tc' 

New Delhi sho'old be sent to: 

Deputy Chief j Division of Adieinistration, 

ECAFE/ 

Sale Santithauj . 

Bangkok, Thailand. (Cable address: ECid’S Bangkok) 

15. Correspondence to participants should b e addressed to them c/o the 
Indian Institute of Public Adiminstration (see para 1 ). 

16. The vrea tiler during the period of the Seminar is likely to be 
pleasentj warm during the day and cool at night. Rain is unlikely at 
this time to the year . 
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Bangkok; 

Professor H. -Srinivasan, Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, 
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of Public Administration, New Delhi 
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ECONOMIC GOMISSICiJ FOR 


HA II.D THE lAR HII3T 


for PiJlTIGIPINTS OHLI 
CEiijj/ 03 

18 OCTOBER 1963 
OillCilBiJj : , ENGLISH 


In conjunction ^vith the Eastern Regional Organisation for 
Public .administration, ^and the Division for Public Idrainis- 
tration Department of Economic and Social hffairs of the 
United nations 

Seminar on Central Services to Local authorities 
21 October - 5 November 1963 
New Delhi, India 

neEi'iDii 

Related Papers 

1. Opening ' session 

Adoption of agenda 


Organisation of business 


2. General aspects and approach - 
stimulating understanding of local 
govarrmient role 

3. Framing local government and 
defining powers and functions 


4 . Legal and admiiiistrative- provisions 
to o±ra-.gth'n Iccal g.^v/:-r„ment 


GSL'i/04 (Work Programme) 
CSLii/05 (Work Groups) 

CSLI/06 (Couduirt of Business) 

CSLiV'l and 2/l | 

lULA . Pages 1-25 

lULA . pages 32-43 
DI1.D . Paras 14-52 s 58-76 
EROPA. CSLiVlO 

'Pages 25-26 

lULA . Pages 44-49: 129-132 
DNLD. Paras 84-95 
GSLiV'l Paras 15-17 


5. O^^ganisation and functions of the 

Central Goveiiiaent ngency dealing vrith 
local government. Its relationships 
with other ministries and with local 
authorities. Means to' assist and 
otherwise provide a f'ramswork for 
effective local government 


lULn . Pages 50-65 
GSLn/l Paras 25-30 
DNLD. Paras 237-246 


/ 6, Other 
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X'fcSUl X^Q « 

6. other mxnistihas dealing with local 
govsrninent or agencies for rendering 
technical services (e.g. finance, health, 
education, social services, coi*iiiiunity 
development, etc . ) to local authorities. 
Their relationships with local authori- 
ties and with central governraent local 
administrations, e.g. district and 
provincial 

7, Systems operating in countries 

of the region ^ 


8, Supervision and control 


9. Financial relations between central 
government and local authorities. 
Central assistance in local government 
finance. Financial Policy, iudit 


IQ, Loans to local authorities 


111 - Relationships between local autho- 
rities and central planning agencies 
and assistance by the latter. Par- 
tnership concept. Particular role of 
local authorities in impleruentatioa, 
evaluation, research, and public 
opinion and relations. Regional 
planning. Physical (i.e. City), 
planning 

12. Community development. Relationship 

with Central and local governments. Its 
influence as a stabilising agent and in 
creating and developing local gove3?nment. 
Development of leadership for local 
government 


r 


.aXated Papers 


DKLD . Paras 224-236 
lUL.. . Pages 66-68 
BROPA. CSLiyiO 

Pages 15-22 


Sux-mary of country 
papers together with the: 
respective country papers 
CSLi/3 

IHLA . Pages 139-152 
DNLD . Paras 77-83 
GSL;yi 22-24 

lULA . Pages 69-87 
PULP . Paras 185-220 
GSL^yi Paras 18-21 
BRQPA. CSLA/lO 

Pages 11, 12 h 29 

lULA . Pages 182-188 
DicLD . Paras 221-223 
258-270 


■ rULA. Page 109 (para 57) 
110-122: 127-128; 
137-138 
DwLD. 53-57 
BROPA. GSLA/ iO Pages 
13-15 


IPLA . Pages 123-128 
DKLD . paras 103-115 
CSL.y4 

CSLA/5 (leadership) 
EROPA. CSLA/in 

Pages 30-41 


/ 13 . Citizen 
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13. Citizen and popular participation 


14. 

15, 


16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 


Special purpose bodies 

Personnel services for local authorities 
training for local authority porsonnel 
and councillors 


Professional aind stalf associations for 
local autnorities personnel 

Central assistance in the field of 
purchasing 


lUIiA . Pago 31-/ 

PmLD . Paras 116-132; 

141-147 

mnPL. GSLA/in 

Pages 54-59 

DIO . Paras 133-140 ' 

lUlii . Pages 88-109 
DhLD . Paras 148-184 
247-257 

EROPix. GSLA/lO 

Pages 9-11 

Paper bv Gevlon ; CSLii/ 
Paper by India < ■ , 

on training; GSLi/ 

Dl-ILD . Paras 274-280 

ICLl . Pages 133-136 
EROPh. GSLil/lQ 

Pages 12-13 


Central assistance in improving adiuinis- 

tration generally, espedially in coordination, lULi . Page 137 
organisation and methods employed, including (para 3) 

technical services BROP/i, CSLn/lO 

Page 7-9 

Other forms of central services not already 
covered 

Associations and Unions of local authorities lULA . Pages 153-171 

172-176 
DNLD . paras 271-273 
Para 27 
GSW 7 : 

Technical ixssistance in the field of ™,-n -n oo. no., 

local goT,3rnment 

Intrercnmicipal Technical Assistance , / n o r, 

PrograiiUuG 
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FOR PiiRTICIFiaiTS ORLY 
CSLV04 

20 OGTOBSR 1963 
ORIGIlViLj ENGLISH 

SCONOMIG GOMnlSSION FOR ASIA Al-iD THE FAR 5L.ST 

In conjunction v/ith the Eastern Regional Organisation -for Public 
Administrationj and the Division for Public Administration, 
Department of Economic and Social affairs of the United Nations 


Seminar on Central Services to Local Authorities 
21 October - 6 November 1963 
New Delhi, India' , ; 

PROGRiiMME OF WORK ' 

Monday 21 October 1963 INAUGURATION 


9.00 to 9.45 Registration of participants. 

Completion of any documentation 

10.00 to 10.30 Formal opening by Dr. D.S. Raju, 

Deputy Minister for Health,,. , 
Government of India. 

Responses 

Minister leaves 


10.30 to 10.45 Recess 

10.45 to 12.30 Organisation of the Seminar and 

Work Groups, Steering Gonualtte'e 
and Drafting Oommittse . 

Announcement of office holders and 
constitution of Work Gro'hps 

Adoption of Agenda (See GSLA/03) 
Other matters arising from foregoing 

PLENARY SESSION 

14.30 to 17.00 Agenda Item No, 2. Presentation 

of papers GSLA/l and 2/l. 


2 


Tuesday 22 October <1963 
■ 9i30 to 10.45 


11.00 to 12.30. 
14.30 to 17.00 
17.15 


Wednesday 23 October 1963 


9.30 

to 

10.45 

11.00 

to 

12.30 

14.30 

to 

17.00 

17.30 



Thursday 

24 

October 1963 

9.30 

to 

10.45 

11.00 

to 

12.30 

14.30 

to 

17.00 

Friday 25 October 1963 


9.30 to 10.45 
11.00 to 12.30 
14.30 to 17.00 


17.15 


FIfflIASI SSSSIOW 

Continuation of discussion of agenda 
item 2. 

wm uaoups 

A - Item 8 E - Item 3 

A - Item 8 B - Item 3 

LSCTUBE I "Democratic Decentralisation 
. in India" 

WOBK GROUPS 

A - Item 9 

A - ■ Item 9 

A - Item 10 

BECSPTION 
WORK GROUPS 
A — Item 11 
A - Item 11 
A - Item 15 

WORK GROUPS 
ja •" Item Id 
A - Item 16 

A - Item 17-19 B - Item 21 

Items not specified but considered 
by groups worthy of discussion at 
Plenary sessions 

LEGTURS II " New Paiterns of Rural 
Government in India " . 

/ Saturday 


B — Item 4 
B - Item 5 
B - Item 5 


B - Item 6 
B — Item 6 
B - Item 12 

B - Items 13 & 14 
B - Item 20 



3 . 


Saturday 26 October 1963 

Sunday 27 Ocuobor 1963 

Slonday and Tu,;sday 
|28 and 29th October 1963 

Isyenlng 29 October 1963 


Study tour - Rajasthan 

Departure for Bombay. Free in Bombay 

Study tour in Maharashtra State 
Return to New Delhi 


lifednosday 30 October 1963 

9.30 to 10.45 

11.00 to 12.30 

14.30 to 15.30 

15.30 to 17.00 


18.00 

Thursday 31 October 1963 
' ’ ' 9. so” to 10.45 g 

I 

11.00 to 12,30 I 

14.30 to 17.00 
17.15 , . 

Friday 1 Noy ember 1963 

9.30 to 10.45 I 

11.00 to 12.30 I 

14.30 to 17.00 


PLSi^tmY SESSION . 

Discussion on the visits to Rajasthan 
and Niahai’ashtra 

Presentation of Country Papers and 
Suinnary (Agenda Item 7) 

Continuation.. Identification of 
points of exceptional interest. 

Consideration of VJork Groups 
Rei:.orts . Ag snda Items 3 and 4 

RECEPTION 


Groups Reports - Items 5, 6 & 8 


do , - - Items 9, 10 & 11 

LECTURE III Central-local Relations 
in India”. (Urban and Rural 5 


iflork uz’oups Reports - Items 12 ik 13 


do - Items 14, 15, 

16 & 17 


/ Saturday 


4i 


Saturday 2 Movenber 1963 


9.30 to 10.45 1 



Work Groups reports - Items 18^ 19 G 20 

11.00 to 12.30 1 

14*30 to 17.00 

.. Reserve 

18.00' 

RECEPTION 

Sunday 3 boveiiiber 1963 

froo-fc-i- participants to visit 


nura., Gii.lDIG.JiH' or other places 

Monday 4 Noyeaber 1963 

PLEiiiirii SiSSION 

9.30 to 10.45 

Work Groups Reports ~ Item 21 

11.00 to 12.30 

Reserve period for special matters 
which may have arisen, and 
recoasendations 

14.30 to 17.00 

- do — 

18.00 

REGSPTIOM 

Tuesday 5 November 1963 


9.30 to 10,45 S 

■ ■ K " 

1 

11.00 to 12.30 } 

■ , . If . 

Consideration of final report 

14.30 to 17.00 1 

Wednesday 6 November 1963 


9.30 to 10.45 I 

- I of final 

11.00 to 12,30 I report 

Qlosing Gereaoiiy , 


14.30 



FOR PARTIGIPMTS ONLY 
CSLii/05 

23 OCTOBER 1963 
ORIGIMAL: ENGLISH 

ECONOMIC GOM4ISSIOi'r FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

In conjunction with the Eastern Regional Organisation 
for Public Administration, and the Division for Public 
Administration Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs of the United Nations 

Seciinar on Central Services to Local Authorities, 

21 October - 6 November, 1963, 

New Delhi, iRdia. 

COMPOSITION OF WORK GROUPS 


WORK GROUP A 


WORK GROUP B 


Mr.A.li.Ameri 

(Iran) 

Dr.Vu Quoc Thong 

(Viet-Nam) 


Chairman 


Chairman 

lytr.D.Rajendra 

(Ceylon) 

Mr. A. Iqbal 

(Pakistan) 


Rapporteur 


Rapporteur 

Dr.M.A.Ansari 

(Afghanistan) 

Mr. Gian Prakash 

(India) 

Mr .Liu, Shen-Chao 

: (China) 

Mr.Devraj 

(india) 

Dr.A.U, Shaikh 

(India) 

Mr , -3, P. Singh Bhandari 

(india) 

Mr.K.K.Sharma 

(India) 

Mr.J.WaHjong 

(Indonesia) 

Mr.M.B.Salvi 

(Ipdia) 

Mr. H.Yoshise 

(Japan) 

Dr.P.Eahardjo 

(Indonesia) 

Mr.S.R.Sharma 

(llepal ) 

Mr.Ylm, Chul-Soon 

• (Korea) 

Mr . L . G , Mendoza 

(Philippines) 

Tunku Syed Abdullah 

(Malaysia) 

Dr.H.J.D.Revers 

(lULA) 

Mr.Kanoksak Wannakanok (Thailand) 

Mr.Smil J. Sady 

(in'} New York) 

Dr.Le Van An 

(Viet-Nam) 

Mr.H.B.M. Homji 

(on ECAFE) 

Mr. S.T. Divers 

(UN ECAFE) 




ALLOCATION OF 

SUBJECTS TO \.I0RK GROUPS 


WORK GROUP A 


WORK GROUP B 


Agenda Item No, 


Agenda Item No 


8 


3 


9 


4 


10 


5 


11 


6 


15 


12 


16 


13 


17 


14 


18 


20 


19 


21 
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FOR PivRTICIFAilTS ORLI 
CSL 4 /O 6 

18 October 1963 
ORXCiXNiiLs iiti'jLrlj I3H 

SCOHOMIC COMlISSIOil FOR .-SIA MD THE FAR BAST 

In conjunction with the Eastern Regional Organisation for 
Public Adininistration, and the Division for Rublic Adminis- 
tration Department of Economic and Social Affairs of the 
United Rations 

Seminar on Central Services to Local Authorities 
21 October - 6 Koveiaber 1963 
ifew Delhi, India 

RDLIXS EUR THE GGiiDUCT CS' BUSIHE3S 

PURPOSE 

1. The purpose of the seminar is to enable the particijiants 
and consultants here assembled to exchange experiences and to gain A 
knowledge therebyj to study and discuss v^.rious matters within the ^ 
subject description! and drawing upon tnis fund of experience, knowledge, 
and inspired discussion, to prepare a document for regional use on 

ways by which governments can increase the contribution and effectiveness 
of local authorities towards social and economic development, 

PARTICIPARTS AliD ST^FF 

2. The names of all participants, and directing, expert, and 
administrative staff are contained in CSL/y^02. 

3. The Technical Secretary v/ill also be the seminar rapporteur, 
WORI( GROUPS 

4 . Business will be conducted through the mediixm of plenary 
sessions and two work groups, 

/ The coraposition 



The composition of work groups s-nd tho ager.de ite.-s eo be 
studied by each group respectively are contained in Goi^/Co. _-:is 
composition of groups, however, can be varied as participants '.-isn. 

Chairriien of work groups anc. rapporteurs will t: selected 
each work group from among its members for the whole period of the 
seminar. 


5. Where there is more ' than one participant from a ccunti*y, 


the participants may divide as they desire. 

Directing, Expert and Administration ste.ff may E,ttend wor 
groups as most appropriate. 

STSERIhG COMMITTEE 

6. Director V, A. H. Menon, lir. S.T. Divers, Mr. Gian Prakash, 

Mr. Emil J, Sady and Professor A. Srinivasan will constitute a 


Steering Coin.*iittee to control generally the conduct of vcvk and, to 
introduce any special reseairch measures which may be deemed nocossa 
and possible. The Stearin^ Commit cee may direct attention to ques' 
on which special recommendations or vievjs would be p£'.riici.aarly us; 


DRAFTING COMdIITEE 

7. The Technical Secretary and the work group chairmen or 

rapporteurs will be constituted as a Drafting Goirmattee to prep,are 
all reports for plenary sessions. 


/ DOGDlGi'.'TATIOE 



3 . 


DOGIMTATIOI:^ iulD REPORT ING 

84 Vs.ri.ous papors will be presented "to provide background 

material and somotimes to provide .guide lines for discussion in work 
groups and plenary sessions. Some publications have also been issued. 
The agenda, GSLii/OS, provides a list of items suggested for discussion 
covering the field of studyj references to related papers and to 
parts of publications are given wherever possible against these items, 

9. Bach vrork group chairman and his rapporteur will transmit 
his report to the Technical Secretary on the conclusion of each day’s 
work. The latter, with the assistance of the Drafting Committee will 
prepare these reports in due form for circulation to all participants 
for subsequent discussion at plenary sessions. The Drafting Committee 
will direct attention by a short xiote of any particular questions which 
may have been emphasised by Steering Committee, and also of any 
suggestions or recommendations made by work groups to which it thiisks 
special attention should be drawn, 

10. Work group reports will be presented to plenary sessions 
by group chairmen or rapporteurs. They will not be read in detail. 

11. The object of plenary discu'^'s’. .ns will be to concentrate 
upon matters of importance, especially thoso so identified by the 
work groups and Drafting Couimittee. Those discussions should not. 


become an editorial service. 


/ 12. 'The process 




12 . The process of to face detailsd study 
followed by plenary session discussious, shoiild resiut 
of docuiiieritation from initial papers, Gulirtinatine. in p 
report which can be agreed before the seminar closes. 



13. Papers wnich have been circulated shculr net bi riid out 

in detail. It should be sufficient to aighlight matters of special 
iuiportance and tnooe vliere it is 'particulurly desired to stinuints 
thought and discussion. It is hopsd in tnis way to provide the 
maximum tine for discussion. 


14. Agenda items are not restrictive. Perhaps during work 

group discussions, some matters will ba identified worthy of deeper 
study than is than possible. Such matters should be brought to the 
attention of the Steering Committee who riiay find it possible to 
organise supplementary study. 



FOR PARTICIPAWrS OM.Y 
CSLA/07 

20 October 1963 
ORIGINAL: ENGLISH 

\ 

UN/EROPA SEMINAS ON CEMTHAL SERVICES TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
21 October - 6 November 1963 
New Delhi, India 

INFORMATION FOR PARTICffANTS 

The Seminar will be inaugurated by Dr, D.S. Raju, Deputy Minister 
for Health r Government of India, at 10 a^^m. on Monday, the 21 October, 
1963 in the Conference Hall of the Indian Institute of Public Administ- 
ration, Indraprastha Estate, Ring Road, New Delhi 1, 

A bus has been arranged to take participants to and from the 
India International Centre for all seminar meetings at the Institute as 
well as for other official functions. 

On Monday, the 21st October, the bus will pick up the participants 
from the India International Centre at 8,30 a.m. to enable them to reach 
the Institute at 9 a,m, to complete registration. On other days the bus 
will leave the International nts. at 9,10 A.M. 





FOR PARTIGIPMTS 01'5LI 

cbLVoe 

5 HOPHyim 1963 ■ 

ORIGINiiL; ENGLISH 

UNITED NATIOKS/EROPA SEI'IINAR. ON CENTRAL SERVICES TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
21 Oetober - 6 NoTember, 1963 
New Delhi, India 

LIST OF DOCUMEI’JTS ISSUED 
Information for Participants 

The following document s/papers have been issued in connection , 
with the Seminar . 

I, INTERNATIONAL UiaON OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES & THE UNITED NATIONS 

lULA STUDY Central Services to Local Authorities 
Parts I, II & III 

lULA STUDY Central Services to Local Authorities 
Part IV 

Public Administration Aspects of Community Development 
Programiiies (UN) 

Decentralisation for National and Local Government (UN) 

II. SPECIAL PAPERS , 

OSLA/I Central & Local Government (by Sir. John Nrigley) 

CSLV^ Role of Community Development in Local Government 

(by I'lr, Minocher-Homji) 

CSLA/5 Report of the workshop on the role of Local Leadership 
in Community Development (ECAFE) 

CSLVs Some Problems facing Urban Corporation & Municipalities 

(by Dr. A.U, Shaikh) 

GSLA/7 Associations and Unions of Local Authorities 

(lULA) 

GSLA/8 IULA Explanatory notes and brochure 
C3LA/9 Intermunicipal Technical Assistance 

(IULA) 

CSLA/IO Summation and integration of the documents resulting 
from EEOPA Conferences held in Manila (1960) and 
Tokyo (1961) 

GSLA/II Council City Manager Government for Asia and the Far East 
GSLA/12 Central Local Relations in India • 

(by Mi*. C. Narasimham) • 

GSLA/13 Decentralisation for National and Local Development 

(by China) 

CSLi/l4 United Nations Technical -^‘SsistanGe in Local Governmenli and 
Administration (by Mr. Emil J. Sady) 

/III. COUNTRY PAPERS 




III. 


COUNTRY PAPERS 


0314 / 3/1 S-uffimary of Gom.try Papers 

GSLV 3/2 Thailand 

CSLiv3/3 Viet-Nam 

GSLi/ 3/4 Philippines 

CSW3/5 Korea V 

CSL^3/6 liidonesia 

GSLA/3/7 Japan 

CSL 4 / 3/8 India 

CSL 4 / 3/9 Afghanistan 

CSLA/S/IO , China ( Taiwan) 

CSW 3/11 Ceylon 

GSL^3/l2 Malaysia 

CSL 4 / 3/13 Pakistan ’ ■ 

CSLA/ 3/14 Nepal 

CSLA/3/15 Iran 

IV. ¥OHKINC PAPSRS 

CSL 4 / 2 /I Agenda Item No. 2 

031^2/2 Agenda Items Nos. 3 & 4 

CSL 4 / 2/3 Agenda Items Nos . 5 & 6 

CSLV^4 Agenda Item No. 8 

CSL 4 / 2 / 5 . Agenda Item No. 9 

GSLA/ 2/6 Agenda Item No. 11 

GSLV 2/7 Agenda Items Nos. 12 & 13 
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6 November 1963 


UNITED NATIONS/SaOPA SEMINiiR ON CENTRAL SERVICES TO LOCiiL AUTHORITIES 

(21 October to SNovember 1963) 

Recoaffiexidations 

Participants in the United Nations/SROPA Seriinar on Central 
Services to Local Authorities 

Having examined the worldwide studies of the United Nations' on 
"Decentralization for National and Local Development" (Sales No .62,11. H. 2) 
and of the International Union of Local Authorities (lULA) on "Central 
Services to Local Authorities" which was done for the United Nations, and 
of the Eastern Regional Organization for Public Administration (EROPA) 
entitled "Provisional Report on Local Government" as well as the papers 
prepared especially for the Seminarj 

Affirms that the Seminar has been highly beneficial to them, 
increasing "greatly their understanding of other systems of local govern- 
ment and of programmes of Government to improve the role and effective- 
ness of local government for purposes of promoting economic and social 
development! 

Adopts the report summarizing its work and recommends that the 
United Nations Economic Commission for ilsia and the Far East reproduce • 
it and call it to the attention of its Member Governments j 

With a view towards concrete results at national and local 
levels, the Seminar recommends the following for consideration by the 
Governments in the region and by United Nations headquarters, ECAFE, 
and other bodies as may be appropriate in the progrwmming of technical 


/assistance 


assistance activities for imprcverient of e.oca-u gcV3rr„v.;r-u: 

1 . That Where significant improvenents in icca.! gev-mr.-ni. are 
neededs governiiisnts should — vritn tscnnxcal assistance irri. t.ae tnit-jd 
nations or other sources if required , conduct a survey ant cenvene a 
national conference of key officials at various levels to ■.i:’:a;..inc it and 
to propose measures for improving local govaririent. “nose ncasures, 
including technical assistance, should be on a sufficiently large scale 
to produce the desired results. They should include tne ^iistablishnent 
or strengthening of central agencies and institutions for improving 
local government and a programme of training to develop needed skills at 
the local level? 

2. That, while the seminar focussed its attention on administrative 
means for improvement of local government and was unable tc study the 
technical aspects of such vital problems as education, housing, water 
supply, sewage disposal, and health generally, it urges that attention be 
given to them — especially in the larger urban areas where a crisis 

is developing in a number of countries due to increasing population of 
cities and the inadequacy of programmes to cope with resultant problems; 

3. That the United Nations, in developing its worldwide programme, 
and ECiiES for the region should, in collaboration with the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and international non-governmental 
organizations, give priority to the following activities designed to help 
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Govarniiients to increase the administrative ability of local authorities 
and to foster economic and social development; 

a. A worldwide study and regional meeting on unified personnel 
system for local authorities, including guides on the 
advisability and methods of transforming an integrated 
central and local goverruaent personnel system to a unified 
aystem for local authorities!. 

b. A worldwide study and regional meeting on special 
administrative probleras involved in extending services to 
nomadic and other special ethnic groups (e.g. hill tribes) 
and in applying the local government system to these groups f 

c . Study and regional meeting on arrangements for training 
local government persoruiel and for orientation of newly 
elected councilmenj 

d. Appropriate activities to study comparatively in greater depth 
than was possible at the Seminar and to produce guides on the 
following subjects that might lead' to comprehensive 
documentation on the local governraent organizations and 
administration; 

(i) Local government taxes and their administration; 

(ii) Central government grants-in-aid and other foims 
of subsidies to local authorities; 

/ (iii) Special 


(iii) Spocial adr.;inistrat'iv-. proti--.:..: ci c: 4 ,::ri cixiosj 

^xv / Rsla uXOiis Do'ttVw'jrz » . vt*. - . .4. , 

(v) CrganlEaxior: and finar-cli-^ zi' 
in citiesj: 

(vi) Methods cf iiivclvirii loci._ xut:., riti ..x ir. 

central planning and ic.. ^:.r px.xnsj 

(vii) Relationships between ua-'bra'. raxi r\a'-..~ Iccxl 
authority, areas ana urganitaticns. 

(viii) Rel-ationships betv;e:.n Iccc— ccT-rr.:. -.i:d 

coituunity develcpi-ont m-.d-er iii'fercnt clrcutstsoices 

e. Provision for -the continuing exchange ef xnfci'xatxcn cn tne 
experience of ‘dcvoxnur-ants in ap^plj'-ing hoc.sures for ixprcvanent 

of local governnent. 

4, That Governments should bring to the attention of tri^^ir Iced 
authorities, particularly of larger cities, the availability cf experts 
and, in special oases fellowships, under the United Uatiens intermunicipaX. 
Technical Assistance Progrsmae (UKITiiP) wiiicl^ is carried out in collabora- 
tion, with the International Union of Local Authorities at The Hague. 

5. That international and regional non-govurm-cntal organizations 
such as the International Union of .Local iiUthorities and the Eastern 
Regional Organization for Public Adxdnistration should continue to 
develop activities for improvement of local government in the region. 

To that end, Govorrmients should encourage participation by thair officers 
and local authorities in the activities of these organizations. Having 
in raind the good ’work, that can be done by associations of local 

age their establishraent ' 


authorities, Governments should 
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